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From the New Monthly Magazine. 


ANECDOPES OF LORD BYRON. 


Evivcet of -a Letter from Geneva. 


| We received several private lettersin the 
course of last autumn froma friend travel- 
ling on the continent, and among others the 
following, which we give to the’ public on 
account of its containing anecdotes of an 
Individual, concerning whom the most 
trifling circumstances, ifthey tend to mark 
even the minor features of his mind, cannot 
fail of being considered important and 
valuable by those who know how to ap- 
reciate his erratic but transcendent genius. 
he tale which accompanied the letter we 
have also much pleasure in presenting to 
our readers.--- Ed. ] 


ce if BREATHE freely in the neigh- 
bourhood of this lake ; the ground 

upon whieh [tread has been subdued 
from the earliest ages; the principal 
objects which immediately strike my 
eye, bring to my recollection scenes, in 
which maa acted the hero and was the 
chief object of interest. Not to look 
back to earlier times of battles and sieges, 
here is the bust of Rousseau—here is 
the house with an inscription, denoting 
that the Genevan philosopher first drew 
breath under its roof. A little out of 
the town is Ferney the residence, of 
Voltaire ; where that wondertul, though 
certainly in many respects contemptible, 
character, received, like the hermits of 
old, the visits of pilgrims, net only from 
his own nation, but from the farthest 
boundaries. of Europe. Here too is 
Bonnet’s abode, and, afew steps beyond, 
the house of that astonishing woman, 
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Madame de Stael, perhaps the first of 
her sex, who has really proved its often 
claimed equaiity with the nobler man, 
We have had before, women who have 


written interesting novels and poems, in. 


which their tact at observing drawing- 
room characters has availedthem; but 
never since the days of Heloise have 
those faeulties which are peculiar to 
wan, been developed as. the possible 
inheritance of woman, Though even 
here, as ia the case of Heloise, our sex 
have not been backward in alleging the 
existence of an Abelard in the*person 
of M. Schlegel as the inspirer of her 
works.. But to proceea: upon the 
same side of the lake, Gibbon, Bonni- 
vard, Bradshaw and others, mark, as it 
were, the stages for our progress ; whilst 
upon the other side there is one house 
built by Diodati, the friend of Milton, 
which has contained within its walls, 
for several months, that poet whom we 
have so often read together, and who— 
ifhuman passions remain the same, and 
human ‘feelings, like chords, on being 
swept by nature’s impulses shall vibrate 
as before—will be placed by posterity 
in the first rank of our English Poets. 
You must have heard, or the Third 
Canto of Childe Harold will have in- 
formed you, that Lord Byron resided 
many months in this neighbourhood, I 
went with some friends a few days ago, 
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after having seon Ferney, to view tbis 
mansion. I trod the floors with the 
same feelings of awe and respect as we 
did, together, those of Shakspeare’s 
dwelling at Stratford. Isat down in 
a chair of the saloon, and satisfied my- 
self that I was resting on what he had 
made his constant seat. I found a 
servant there who had tived with him ; 
she, however, gave me but little infor- 
mation. She points out his bed-cham- 
ber upon the same level as the saloon 


and dining-room, and informed me that. 


he retired to rest at three, got up at two, 
and employed himself a long time over 
his toilette ; that he never went to sleep 
without a pair of pistols and a dagger 
by his side, and that he never eat animal 
food. He apparently spent some part 
of every day upon thelake in an English 
boat. ‘There is a balcony from the sa- 
loon which looks upon the lake and the 
mountain Jura; and, I imagine, that 
it must have been hence, he contem- 
plated the storm so magnificently de- 
scribed in the Third Canto; for you 
have from here a most extensive view 
of all the points he has therein depict- 
ed. Ican fancy him like the scathed 
pine, whilst all around was suok to re- 

ose, still waking to observe, what gave 
Sis a weak image of the storms which 
had desolated his own breast. 


The sky is- changed!—and such a change; Oh, 
night ! 

And storm and darkness, ye are wond’rous strong, 
Yet lovely in your strength, as is the light 
Of a dark eye iu woman! Fara!long 
From peak-to peak, the rattling crags among, 
Leaps the live thunder! Not from one lone cloud 
But every mountain now hath found a tongue, 
And Jura answers thro’ her misty shroud, 

Back to the joyous Alps who call to her aloud ! 


And this is in the night:—Most glorious night ! 

Thou wert not sent for slumber ! let me be 

A sharer in thy far and fierce delight,— 

A portion of the tempest and of me! 

How the lit lake shines a phosphoric sea, 

And the big rain comes dancing to the earth ! 

And now again ’tis black,—and now the glee 

Of the Joud hill shakes with its mountain mirth, 
Asif they did rejoice o’er a young earthquake’s birth. 


Now where the swift Rhine cleaves his way be- 
tween 

Heights which appear, as lovers who have parted 

In haste, whose mining depths so intervene, 

That they can meet no raore, tho’ broken hearted . 

Tho’ in their souls which thus each other thwarted, 
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Love was the very root of the fond rage 


Which blighted their life’s bloom, and then de- 
parted— 


Itselfexpired, but leaving them an age 
Of years all winter—war within themselves to wage. 


I went down to the little port, if E 
may use the expression, wherein his 
vessel used to lay, and conversed with 
the cottager, who had the care of it. 
You may smile, but | have my pleasure 
in thus helping my personification of the 
individual I admire, by attaining to the 
knowledge of those circumstances which 
were daily around him. I have made 
numerous enquiries in the town con- 
cerning him, but can learn nothing. : He 
only went into society there once, when 
M. Pictet took him to the house of a 
lady to spend the evening. They say 
he is a very singular map, and seem to 
think him very uncivil. Amongst other 
things they relate, that having invited 
M. Pictet and Bonstetten: to: dinner, he 
wenton the lake to Chillon, leaving a 
gentleman who travelled with him to 
receive them, and make his apologies. 
Another evening, being invited to the 
house of Lady D H , he pro- 
mised to attend, but upon approaching 
the windows of her ladyship’s villa, and 
perceiving the room to be full of com- 
pany, he put down his friend, desiring 
him to plead his excuse, and immediately 
returned home. ‘This will serve asa 
contradiction to the report which you 
tell me is current in England, of his 
having been avoided by his country- 
men on the continent. ‘The case hap- 
pens to be directly the reverse, as he has 
been generally sought after by them, 
though on most occasions, apparently 
without success. It is said, indeed, 
that upon paying his first visit at Cop- 
pet, following the servant who had an- 
nounced his name, he was surprised to 
meet a lady carried out fainting; but 
before he had been seated many minutes, 
the same lady, who had been so affected 
at the sound of his name, returned and 
conversed with him aconsiderable time... 
such is female curiosity and affectation ! 
He visited Coppet frequently, and of 
course associated there with several of 
his countrymen, who evinced no reluc- 
tance to meet him whom his enemies 
alone would represent as an outcast. 
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Though I have been so unsuccessful 
in this:town, I have been more fortunate 
in my enquiries elsewhere, ‘There is a 
society three or four miles from Geneva, 
the centre of which is the Countess of 
Breuss, a Russian lady, well acquainted 
with the agrémens de la Societé, and 
who has collected them round herself at 
her mansion. It was chiefly here, I find, 
that the gentleman who travelled with 
Lord Byron, as physician, sought for 
society. He used almost every day to 
cross the lake by himself, in one of their 
flat-bottomed boats, and return after 
passing the evening with his friends 
about eleven or twelve at night, often 
whilst the storms were raging in the 
circling summits of the mountains 
around. As he became intimate, from 
long acquaintance, with several of the 
families in this neighbourhood, [ have 
gathered from their accounts some ex- 
cellent traits of his lordship’s character, 
which I will relate to you at some future 
opportunity. I must, however, free 
him from one imputation attached to 
him—of having in his house two sisters 
as the partakers of his revels. This is, 
like many other charges which have 
been brought against his lordship, en- 
tirely destitute of truth. His only com- 
panion was the physician I ‘,ave already 
mentioned. The report originated 
from the following circumstance: Mr, 
Percy Bysshe Shelly, a gentleman well 
known for extravagance of doctrine,and 
for his daring in their profession, even 
to sign himself with the title of Aéces in 
the Album at Chamouny, having taken 
a house below, in which he resided with 
Miss M. W. Godwin and Miss Cler- 
mont, (the daughters of the celebrated 
Mr. Godwin) they were frequently 
visitors at Diodati, and were often seen 
upon the lake with his Lordship, which 
gave rise to the report, the truth of 
which is here positively denied. 
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Among other things which the lady, 
from whom I procured these anecdotes, 
related to me, she mentioned the outline 
of a ghost story by Lord Byron. It 
appears that one evening Lord B., 
Mr. P. B. Shelly, the two ladies and 
the geutleman before alluded to, af- 
ter having perused a German work, 
which was entitled Phantasmagoriana, 
began relating ghost stories; when his 
lordship having recited the beginning 
of Christabel, then unpublished, the 
whole took so strong a hold of Mr.Shel- 
ly’s mind, that he suddenly started up 
and ran out of the room. The physi- 
cian and Lord Byron followed, and dis- 
covered him leaning against a mantle- 
piece, with cold drops of perspiration 
trickling down his face. Alter having 
given him something to refresh him, 
upon enquiring into the cause of his 
alarm, they found that his wild imagin- 
ation having pictured to him the bosom 
of one of the ladies with eyes( which was 
reported of a lady in the neighbourhood 
where he lived) be was obliged to leave 
the room in order to destroy the im- 
pression. It was afterwards proposed, 
in the course of conversation, that each 
of the company present should write a 
taledepending upon some supernatural 
agency, which was undertaken by Lord 
B., the physician, and Miss M. W, 
Godwin. My friend, the lady above 
referred to, had in her possession the 
outline of each of these stories ; | ob- 
tained them as a great favour, and here- 
with forward them to you, as I was 
assured you would feel as much curi- 
osity as myself, to peruse the ebauches 
of so great a genius, and those immedi- 
ately under his influence,”* 





* We have in our possession the Tale of Dr. ——, 
as well as the outiine of that of Miss Godwin. The 
latter has already appeared under the title of 
* Frankenstein, or the modern Prometheus ;” the 
former, however, upon consuiting with its author. 
we may, probably, hereafter give toour readers.-Eg, 
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THE VAMPYRE; A TALE, BY LORD BYRON. 


[The superstition upon which this tale is 
founded is very general in the East. Among 
the Arabians it appears to be common: it 
did not, however, extend itself to the Greeks 
until after the establishment of Christianity ; 
and it has only assumed its present form since 
the division of the Latin and Greek churches; 
at which time, the idea becoming prevalent, 
that a Latin body could not corrupt if buried 
in their territory, it gradually increased, and 
formed the subject of many wonderful sto- 
ries, still extant, of the dead rising from 
their graves, and feeding upon the blood of 
the young and beautiful. In the West it 

read, with some slight variation, al! over 

uugary, Poland, Austria, and Lorraine, 
where the belief existed ,that vampyres night- 
ly imbibed a certain portion of the blood of 

eir victims, who became emaciated, lost 
their strength, and speedily died of consump- 
tions; whilst these haman bloodsuckers fat- 
tened---and their veins became distended to 
such a -tate of repletion as to cause the blood 
to flow from all the passages of their bodies, 
and even from the very pores of their skins. 

In the London Journal of March, 173°, is 
a curious, and of course credible account of 
@ particolar case of vampyrism, which is sta- 
ted to have occurred at Madreyga, in Hun- 
gary. It appears, that upen an examination 
of the commander in chief and magistrates of 
the place, they positively and unanimously 
affirmed that, about five years before, a cer- 
tain Heyduke, named Arnold Paul, bad 
been heard to say, that, at Cassovia, on the 
frontiers of the Turkish Servia, i.e had been 
tormented by a vampyre, but had found a 
way to rid himself of the evil, by eating some 
of the earth out of the vampyre’s grave, and 
rubbing himself with his blood. This pre- 
caution, however, did not prevent him from 
becoming a vampyre* himself; for, about 
twenty or thirty days after his death and 

rial, many persons complained of having 
been tormented by him, and a deposition 
was made, that four persons had been depriv- 
éd of life by his attacks. To prevent further 
mischief, the inhabitants having consulted 
their Hadagni,+ took up the body, and found 
it (as is supposed to be usual in cases of vam- 
pyrism) fresh, and eutirely free from corrup- 
tion, and emitting at the mouth, nose, and 
ears, pure and florid blood. Proof having 
been thus obtained, they resorted to the 
accustomed remedy. A stake was driven 
entirely through the heart and body of Arnold 
Paul, at which he is reported to have cried 
out as dreadfully as if he had been alive. 
This done, they cut off his head, burned his 
body, and threw the ashes into his grave. 
The same measures were adopted with the 
corses of those persons whv had previously 
died from vampyrism, lest they should, in 
their tarn, become agents upon others who 
survived them. 

We have related this monstrous rhodomon- 
tade, because it seems better adapted to 
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* The universal beliefis, that a person sucked by 
avampyre becomes a vampyre himself, and sucks 
in his turn, . 
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illustrate the subject of the present observa- 
tions than any other instance we could ad- 
duce. In many parts of Greece it is consi- 
dered as a sort of punishment after death, 
for some heinous crime committed whilst in 
existence, that the deceased is doomed to 
vampyrise, but be compelled to confine his 
infernal visitations solely to those beings he 
loved most while upon earth---those to whom 
he was bound by ties of kindred and affec- 
tion. This supposition is, we imagine, al- 
luded to in the following fearfully sublime 
and prophetic curse from the ** Giaour.”’ 

But first on earth,as Vampyre sent, 

Thy corse shall from its tomb be rent ; 

Then ghastly haunt thy native place, 

And suck the blood of all thy race ; 

There from thy daughter, sister, wife, 

At midnight drain the stream of life ; 

Yet loathe the banquet, which perforce 

Must feed thy livid living corse. 

Thy victims, ere they yet expire, 

Shall know the demon for their sire ; 

As cursing thee, thou cursing them, 

Thy flowers are withered on the stem, 

But one that for t4y crime must fall, 

The youngest, best beloved of all, 

Shall bless thee with a father’s name— 

That word shall wrap thy heart in flames ! 

Yet thou must end thy task and mark 

Her cheek’s last tinge—her eye’s last spark, 

And the last glassy glance must view 

Which freezes o’er its lifeless blue; 

Then with unhallowed hand shall tear 

The tresses of her yellow hair, 

Of which, in life a lock when shorn 

Affection’s fondest pledge was worn— 

But now is borne away by thee 

Memoria! of thine agony ! 

Yet with thine own best blood shall drip 

Thy gnashing tooth, and haggard lip ; 

Then stalking to thy sullen grave, 

Go—and with Gouls and Afrits rave, 

Till these in horror shrink away 

From spectre more accursed than they. 


Mr. Southey has also introduced in bis wiid 
but beautiful poem of ** Thalaba,” the vam- 
pyre corse of the Arabian maid QOneiza, 
who is represented as having returned from 
the grave forthe purpose of tormenting bim 
she best loved whilst in existence. But this 
cannot be supposed to have resulted from the 
sinfulness of her life, she being poartrayed 
throughout the whole of the tale asa com- 
plete type of purty and innocence. The 
veracious Tourvefort gives a long accountin 
his travels of several astonishing cases of 
vampyrism, to which he pretends to have 
been an eye-witness ; and Calmet,in his great 
work upon this subject, besidesa yariety of 
anecdotes, and traditionary narratives illus- 
trative of its effects, has put forth some learn- 
ed dissertations, tending to prove it to be a 
classical, as well as barbarian error. 

We could add many curious and interest- 
ing notices on this singularly horrible Super- 
stition, and we may, perhaps, resume our ob- 
servations upon it at some future opportu. 
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nity ; for the present, we feel that we have 
very far exceeded the limits of a note, neces- 
sarily devoted to the explanation of the 
strange production to which we now invite 
the attention of our readers; and we shall 
therefore conclude by merely remarking, 
that though the term Vampyre is the one in 
most general acceptation, there are several 
others synonimous with it, which are made 
use of in various parts of the world, namely, 
Vreucolocha, Vardoulacka, Goul, Broucolo- 
ka, &c.---Ep.] 


[° happened that in the midst 
of the dissipations attendant 
upon a London winter, there ap- 
peared at the various parties of 
the leaders of the ton a nobleman, 
more remarkable for his singular- 
ities, than his rank. He gazed 
upon the mirth around hin, as if 
he could not participate therein. 
Apparently, the light laughter of 
the fair only attracted his atten- 
tion, that he might by aloek quell 
it,and throw fear into those breasts 
where thoughtlessness reigned. 
Those who felt this sensation of 
awe, could not explain whence it 
arose: some attributed it to the 
dead grey eye, which, fixing upon 
the object’s face, did not seem to 
penetrate, and at one glance to 
pierce thro’ to the inward work- 
ings of the heart ; but fell upon 
the cheek with a leaden ray that 
weighed upon the skin it could 
not pass. His peculiarities caus- 
ed him to beinvited to every house; 
all wished to see him, and those 
who had been accustomed to vio- 
lent excitement, and now felt the 


weight of ennui, were pleased at — 


having something in their pres- 
ence capable of engaging their 
attention. In spite of the deadly 
hue of his face, which never gain- 
ed a warmer tint, either from the 
blush of modesty, or from the 
strong emotion of passion, though 
its form and outline were beauti- 
ful, many of the female hunters 
alter notoriety attempted to win 
his attentions, and gain, at least, 
some marks of what they might 
term affection; Lady Mercer,who 
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had been the mockery of every 


monster shewn in drawing rooms * 


since her marriage, threw herself 
in his way, and did all but put on 
the dress of a mountebank, to at- 
tract his notice ;—though in 
vain;—when she stood before him, 
though his eyes were apparently 
fixed upon her’s, still it seemed as 
if they were unperceived—even 
her unappalled impudence was 
baffled, and she left the field. But 
tho’ the common adultress could 
not influence even the guidance of 
his eyes, it was not that the fe- 
male sex was indifferent to him : 
yet such was the apparent caution 
with which he spoke to the virtu- 
ous wife and innocent daughter, 
that few knew he ever addressed 
himself to females. He had, how- 
ever, the reputation of a winning 
tongue ; and whether it was that 
it even overcame the dread of 
his singular character, or that 
they were moved by his apparent 
hatred of vice, he was as often 
among those females who form the 
boast of their sex from their do- 
mestic virtues, as among those 
whe sully it by their vices. 

About the same time there came 


to London a young gentleman of . 


the name of Aubrey ; he was an 
orphan left with an only sister in 
the possession of great wealth, by 
parents who died while he was 
yet in childhood. Left also to 
himself by guardians,who thought 
it their duty merely te take care 
of his fortune, while they relin- 
quished the more importantcharge 
of his mind to the care of merce- 
nary subalterns, he cultivated 
more his imagination than_ his 
judgment. He had, hence, that 
high romantic feeling of honour 


and candour, which daily ruins so 
many milliners’ apprentices. He 
believed all to sympathise with 
virtue, and thought that vice was 
thrown in by Providence merely 
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214 The Vampyre, 
for the picturesque effect of the 
scene, as we see in romances ; he 
thought that the misery of a cot- 
tage merely consisted in the vest- 
ing of clothes, which were as 
warm, but which were better adap- 
ted to the painter’s eye by their 
irregular folds and various col- 
oured patches. He thought, in 
fine, that the dreams of poets were 
the realities of life. He was hand- 
some, frank, and rich: for these 
reasons, upon his entering into 
the gay circles, many mothers 
surrounded him, striving which 
should describe with least truth 
their languishing or romping fa- 
vourites: the daughters at the 
same time, by their brightening 
countenances when he approach- 
ed, and by their sparkling eyes, 
when he opened his lips, soon led 
him into false notions of his talents 
and his merit. Attached as he 
was to the romance of his solitary 
hours, he was startled at finding 
that except in the tallow and wax 
candles, that flickered not from 
the presence of a ghost, but from 
want of snuffing, there was no 
foundation in real life for any of 
that congeries of pleasing pictures 
and descriptions contained in those 
volumes,from which he had form- 
ed his study. Finding, howev- 
er, some compensation in his grat- 
ified vanity, he was about to relin- 
quish his dreams, when the extra- 
ordinary being we have above de- 
scribed, crossed him in his ca- 
reer. 

He watched him ; and the very 
impossibility of forming an ideaof 
the character ofa man entirely 
absorbed in himself, who gave few 
other signs of his observation of 
external objects, than the tacit 
assent to their existence, implied 
by the avoidance of their contact ; 
allowing his imagination to pic- 
ture every thing that flattered its 
propensity to extravagant ideas, 


by Lord Byron. [VvoL. § 
he soon formed this object into 
the hero of a romance, and deter~ 
mined to observe the offspring of 
his fancy, rather than the person 
before him. He became acquain- 
ted with him, paid him attentions, 
and had so far advanced upon his 
notice, that his presence was al- 
ways recognized. He gradually 
learnt that Lord Ruthven’s af- 
fairs were embarrassed, and soon 
found, from the notes of prepara- 
tion in Street, that he was 
about to travel. Desirous of 
gaining some information respect- 
ing the singular character, who, 
till now, had only whetted his cu- 
riosity, he hinted to his guar- 
dians, that it was time for him to 
perform the tour which for many 
generations has been thought ne- 
cessary tv enable the young to 
take some rapid steps in the ca- 
reer of vice, towards putting 
themselves upon an equality with 
the aged, and not allowing them 
to appear as if fallen from the 
skies, whenever scandalous in- 
trigues are mentioned as the sub- 
jects of pleasantry or of praise, 
according to the degree of skill 
shewn in carrying them on. 
They consented: ard Aubrey 
immediately mentioning his in- 
tentions to Lord Ruthven, was 
surprised to receive from him a 
proposal to join him. Flattered, 
by such a mark of esteem from 
him, who, apparently, had noth- 
ing in common with other men, 
he gladly accepted it, and ina 
few days they had passed the 
circling waters. 

Hitherto, Aubrey had no op- 
portunity of studying Lord Ruth- 
ven’s character, and now he found, 
that, though many more of his 
actions were exposed to his view, 
the results offered different con- 
clusions from the apparent mo- 
tives to his conduct. His com- 
panion was profuse in his liberal- 
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ity ;---the idle, the vagabond, and 
the beggar, received from his 
band more than enough to relieve 
their immediate wants. But Au- 
brey could not avoid remarking, 
that it was not upon the virtuous, 
reduced to indigence by the mis- 
fortunes attendant even upon vir- 
tue, that he bestowed his alms ; 
---these were sent from the door 
with hardly suppressed sneers ; 
but when the profligate came to 
ask something, not to relieve his 
wants, but te allow him to wallow 
in his lust, or to sir’: him still 
deeper in his iniquity, he was sent 
away with rich charity. This 
was, however, attributed by him 
to the greater importunity of the 
vicious, Which generally prevails 
over the retiring bashfulness of 
the virtuous indigent. There was 
onecircumstance about thecharity 
of his lordship, which wasstill more 
impressed upon his mind : all those 
upon whom it was bestowed, inev- 
itably found that there was a curse 
upon it,for they all were either led 
to the scaffold, or sunk to the low- 
est and the most abject misery. 
At Brussels and other towns thro’ 
which they passed, Aubrey was 
surprised at the apparent eager- 
ness with which his companion 
sought for the centres of all fash- 
ionable vice ; there he ontered 
into all the spirit of the faro table; 
he betted, and always gambled 
with success, except where the 
known sharper was his antago- 
nist, and then he lost even more 
than he gained ; but it was al- 
ways with the same unchanging 
face, with which he generally 
watched the society around: it 
was not, however, so when he en- 
countered the rash youthful nov- 
ice, or the luckless father of a 
numerous family ; then his very 
wish seemed fortune’s law....this 
apparent abstractedness of mind 
was laid aside, and his eyes spark- 
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Jed with more fire than that of 
the cat whilst dallying with the 
half dead mouse. In every town, 
he left the formerly affluent youth, 
torn from the circle he adorned, 
cursing, in the solitude of a dun- 
geon, the fate that had drawn him 
within the reach of this fiend; 
whilst many a father sat frantic, 
amidst the speaking looks of mute 
hungry children, without a single 
farthing of his late immense 
wealth, wherewith to buy even 
sufficient to satisfy their present 
craving. Yet he took no money 
from the gambling table: but im- 
mediately lost, to the ruiner ef 
many, the last gilder he had 
just snatched from the convulsive 
grasp of the innocent: this might 
but be the result of a certain de- 
gree of knowledge, which was 
not, however, capable of combat- 
ing the cunning of the more expe~ 
rienced. Aubrey often wished to 
represent this to his friend, and 
beg him to resign that charity 
and pleasure which proved the 
ruin of all, and did not tend to 
his own profit ;...but he delayed 
it...for each day he hoped his 
friend would give him some op- 
portunity of speaking frankly and 
openly to him; however, this 
never occurred. Lord Ruthven 
in his carriage, and amidst the 
various wild and rich scenes of na- 
ture, was always the same: his 
eye spoke less than his lip ; and 
though Aubrey was near the ob- 
ject of his curiosity, he obtained 
no greater gratification from it 
than the constant excitement of 
vainly wishing to break that mys- 
tery, which to his exalted imagi- 
nation began to assume the ap- 
pearance of something supernatu- 
ral. 

They soon arrived at Rome, 
and Aubrey for a time lost sight 
of his companion ; he left him in 
daily attemdance upon the morn- 
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ing circle of an Italian countess, 
whilst he went in search of the 
memorials of another almost de- 
serted city. Whilst he was thus 
engaged, letters arrived from 
England, which he opened with 
eager impatience ; the first was 
from his sister, breathing nothing 
but affection ; the others were 
from his guardians, the latter as- 
tonished him: if it had before 
entered into his imagination that 
there was an evil power resident 
in his companion, these seemed 
to give him almost sufficient rea- 
son for the belief. His guardians 
insisted upon his immediately 
leaving his friend, and urged, that 
his character was dreadfully vi- 
cious, for that the possession of 
irresistible powers of seduction, 
rendered his licentious habits 
more dangerous to society. It 
had been discovered, that his con- 
tempt for the adultress had not 
originated in hatred of her char- 
acter ; but that he had required, 
to enhance his gratification, that 
his victim, the partner of his 
guilt, should be hurled from the 
pinnacle of unsullied virtue, down 
io the lowest abyss ef infamy and 
degradation ; in fine, that all 
those females whom he had sought 
apparently on account of their 
“virtue, had, since his departure, 
thrown even the mask aside, and 
had not sctupled to expose the 
whole deformity of their vices to 
the public gaze. 

Aubrey determined upon leav- 
ing one whose character had not 
yet shown a single bright point 
on which to rest the eye. He re- 
solved to invent some plausible 
pretext for abandoning him alto- 
gether, purposing, in the mean 
while, to watch him more closely, 
and to let no slight circumstance 
pass by unnoticed. He entered 


into the same circle, and soon 
perceived, that his Lordship was 
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endeavouring to work upen the 
inexperience of the daughter of 
the lady at whose house he chiefly 
frequented. In Italy, it is seldom 
that an unmarried female is met 
with in society ; he was therefore 
obliged to carry on his plans in 
secret ; but Aubrey’s eye follow- 
ed him in all his windings, and 
soon discovered that an assigna- 
tion had been appointed, which 
would most likely end in the ruin 
of an innocent, though thoughtless 
girl. Losing no time, he entered 
the apartment of Lord Ruthven, 
and abruptly asked him his in- 
tentions with respect to the lady, 
informing him at the same time 
that he was aware of his being 
about to meet her that very night, 

Lord Ruthven answered, that his 
intentions were such as he suppo- 
sed all would have upon such an 
occasion ; and upon being pressed 
whether he intended to marry her, 
merely laughed. Aubrey retired ; 
and, immediately writing a note, 
to say, that from that moment he 
must decline accompanying his 
lordship in the remainder of their 
proposed tour, he ordered his ser- 
vant to seek other apartments. 

and calling upon the mother of 
the lady, informed her of all he 
knew, not only with regard to her 

daughter, but ‘also concerning the 
character of his Lordship. The 
assignation was prevented. Lord 
Ruthven next day merely sent his 
servant to notify his complete as- 
sent to a separation ; but did not 
hint any suspicion of his plans 
having been foiled by Aubrey’s 

interposition. 

Having left Rome, Aubrey di- 
rected his steps towards Greece, 
and, crossing the Peninsula, soon 
found himself at Athens. He 
then fixed his residence in the 
house of a Greek ; and soon oc- 
cupied himself in tracing the fa» 
ded records of ancient glory up- 
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on monuments that apparently, 

ashamed of chronicling the deeds 

of freemen only before slaves, 

had hidden themselves beneath 

the sheltering soil or many-col- 
oured lichen. Under the same 
roof as himself, existed a being, 

so beautiful and delicate, that she 
might have formed the model for 
a painter wishing to pourtray on 
canvass the promised hope of the 
faithful in Mahomet’s paradise, 
save that her eyes spoke too 
much mind for any one to think 
she could belong to those who had 
no souls, As’ she danced upon 
the plain, or tripped alowg. the 
mountain’s side, one would have 
thought the gazelle a poor type of 
her beauties, for who would have 
exchanged her eye, apparently the 
eye of animated nature, for that 
sleepy luxurious look of the ani- 
mal suited but to the taste of an 
epicure. The light step of Ian- 
the often accompanied Aubrey in 
his search after antiquities, and 
often would the unconscious girl, 

engaged in the pursuit of a Kash- 
mere butterfly, show the whole 
beauty of her form, floating as it 
were upon the wind, to the eager 
gaze of him, who forgot the let- 
ters he had just decyphered upon 
an almost effaced tablet, in the 
contemplation of her sylph-like 
figure. Often would her tresses 
falling, as she flitted around, show 
in the sun’s ray such delicately 
brilliant and swiftly fading hues, 
as might well excuse the forget- 
fulness of the antiquary, who let 
escape from his mind the very ob- 
ject he had before thought of vi- 
tal importance to the proper in- 
terpretation of a passage in Pau- 
sanias. But why attempt to de- 
scribe charms which all feel, but 
none can appreciate ?—It was in- 
nocence, youth, and beauty, un- 
affected by crowded drawing 
rooms, and stifling balls. Whilst 
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he drew those remains of which 
he wished to preserve a memori- 
al for his future hours, she would 
stand by, and watch the magic ef- 
fects of his pencil, in tracing the 
scenes of her native place ; she 
would then describe to him the 
circling dance upon the open plain, 
would paint to him in all the glow- 
ing colours of youthful memory, 
the marriage pomp she remem- 
bered viewing in her infancy ; 
and then, turning to subjects that 
had evidently made a greater im- 
pression upon her mind, would 
tell him all the supernatural tales 
of her nurse. © Her earnestness 
and apparent belief of what she 
narrated, excited the interest even 
of Aubrey ; and often, as she told 
him the tale of the living vam- 
pyre, who had passed years amidst 
his friends, and dearest ties, for- 
ced every year, by feeding upon 
the life of a lovely female to pro- 
long his existence for the ensuing 
months, his bleed would run cold, 
whilst he attempted to laugh her 
out of such idle and horrible fan- 
tasies ; but Ianthe cited to him 
the names of old men, who had at 
last detected one living among 
themselves, after several of their 
near relatives and children had 
been found marked with thestamp 
of the fiend’s appetite ; and when 
she found him so incredulous, 
she begged of him to believe her, 
for it “had been remarked. that 
those who had dared te question 
their existence, always had some 
proof given, which obliged them, 
with grief and heartbreaking, to 
confess it was true. She detailed 
to him the traditional appearance 
of these monsters, and his horror 
was increased, by hearing a pret- 
ty accurate description of Lord 
Ruthven ; be, however, still per- 
sisted in persuading her, that 
there could be no truth in her 
fears, though at the same time he 
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wondered at the many coinciden- 
ces which had all tended to excite 
a belief in the supernatural power 
of Lord Ruthven. 

Aubrey began to attach him- 
self more and more to Ianthe, her 
innocence, so contrasted with all 
the affected virtues of the women 
among whom he had sought for 
his vision of romance, won his 
heart ; and while he ridiculed the 
idea of a young man of English 
habits, marrying an uneducated 
Greek girl, still he found himself 
more and more attached to the al- 
most fairy form before him. He 
would tear himself at times from 
her, and, forming a plan for some 
antiquarian research, he would 
depart, determined not to return 
until his object was attained ; but 
he always found it impossible to 
fix his attention upon the ruins 
around him, whilst in his mind 
he retained an image that seemed 
alone the rightful possessor of his 
thoughts. Tanthe was uncon- 
scious of his love, and was ever 
the same frank infantile being he 
had first known. She always 
seemed to part from him with re- 
luctance ; but it was because she 
had no longer any one with whom 
she could visit her favourite 
haunts, whilst her guardian was 
occupied in sketching or uncover- 
ing some fragment which had yet 
escaped the destructive hand of 
time. She had appealed to her pa- 
rents on the subject of Vampyres, 
and they both, with several pre- 
sent, affirmed their existence, pale 
with horror at the very name. 
Soon after, Aubrey determined to 
proceed upon one of his excur- 
sions, Which was to detain him 
for a few hours ; when they heard 
the name of the place, they all at 
once begged of him not to return 
at night, as he must necessarily 

s through a wood, where no 
Greek would ever remain after 
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the day had closed, upon any con- 
sideration. They described it as 
the resort of the vampyres in 
their nocturnal orgies, and de- 
nounced the most heavy evils as 
impending upon him who dared 
to cross their path. Aubrey 
made light of their representa- 
tions, and tried to laugh them out 
of the idea ; but when he saw them 
shudder at his daring thus to 
mock a superior, infernal power, 
the very name of which appar- 
ently made their blood freeze, he 
was silent. 

Next morning Aubrey set off 
upon his excursion unattended ; 
he was surprised to observe the 
melancholy face of his host, and 
was concerned to find that his 
words, mocking the belief of those 
horrible fiends, had inspired them 
with such terror.—When he was 
about to depart, Ianthe came to 
the side of his horse and earnest- 
ly begged of him to return, ere 
night allowed the power of these 
beings to be put in action—he pro- 
mised. He was, however, so oc- 
cupied in his research that he did 
not perceive that daylight would 
soon end, and that in the horizon 
there was one of those specks 
which in the warmer climates so 
rapidly gather into a tremen- 
dous mass and pour all their rage 
upon the devoted country.—He 
at last, however, mounted his 
horse, determined to make up by 
speed for his delay : but it was too 
late. Twilight in these southern 
climates is almost unknown ; im- 
mediately the sun sets, night be- 
gins ; andere hehad advanced 
far, the power of the storm was 
above—its echoing thunders had 
scarcely an interval of rest—its 
thick heavy rain forced its way 
through the canopying foliage, 
whilst the blue forked hghtning 
seemed to fal] and radiate at his 
very feet. Suddenly his horse 
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took fright; and he was carried 
with dreadful rapidity through the 
entangled forest. The animal at 
Jast, through fatigue, stopped, 
and he found, by the glare of 
lightning,that he was inthe neigh- 
bourhood of a hovel that hardly 
lifted itself up from the masses of 
dead leaves and brushwood which 
surrounded it. Dismounting, he 
approached, hoping to find some 
one to guide him to the town, or 
at least trusting to obtain shelter 
from the pelting of the storm. 
As he approached, the thunders, 
fora moment silent, allowed him 
to hear the dreadful shrieks of a 
woman mingling with the stifled 
exultant mockery of alaugh, con- 
tinued in one almost unbroken 
sound ; he was startled: but, 
roused by the thunder which again 
rolled over his head, he with a 
sudden effort forced open the 
door of the hut. He found him- 
selfin utterdarkness ; the sound, 
however, guided him. He was 
apparently unperceived ; for 
though he called, still the sounds 
continued, and no notice was ta- 
ken ofhim. He found himself 
in contact with some one, whom 
he immediately seized, when a 
voice cried «* again baffled,” to 
which a loud laugh succeeded, 
and he felt himself grappled by 
one whose strength seemed su- 
perhuman : determined to sell his 
life as dearly as he could, he 
struggled ; but it was in vain: 
he was lifted from his feet and 
hurled with enormous force 
against the ground :—his enemy 
threw himself upon him, and 
kneeling upon lis breast, had 
placed his hands upon his throat, 
when the glare of many torches 
penetrating through the hole that 
gave light in the day, disturbed 
him—he instantly rose and, leav- 
ing his prey, rushed through the 
door, and in a moment the crash- 
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ing of the branches, as he broke 
through the wood, was no longer 
heard. 

The storm was now still ; and 
Aubrey, incapable of moving, was 
svon heard by those without.— 
They entered ; the light of their 
torches fell upon the mud walls, 
and the thatch loaded on every 
individual straw with heavy 
flakes of soot. Atthe desire of 
Aubrey they searched for her 
who had attracted him by her 
cries ; he was again left in dark- 
ness ; but what was his horror, 
when the light of the torches once 
more burst upon him, to perceive 
the airy form of his fair conduc- 
tress brought in a lifeless corse. 
He shut his eyes, hoping that it 
was but a vision arising from his 
disturbed imagination ; but he 
again saw the same form, when 
he unclosed them, stretched 
by his side. There wag no 
colour upon her cheek, not even 
upon her lip; yet there was a 
stillness about her face that seem- 
ed almost as attaching as the life 
that once dwelt there :...upon her 
neck and breast was blood, and 
upon her throat were the marks 
of teeth having opened the vein: 
...to this the men pointed, crying, 
simultaneously struck with hor- 
ror, “ a Vampyre, a Vampyre !” 
A litter was quickly formed, and 
Aubrey was laid by the side of 
her who had lately been to him 
the object of so many bright and 
fairy visions, now fallen with the 
flower of life that had died within 
her. He knew not what his 
thoughts were...his mind was be- 
numbed and seemed to shun reflec- 
tion and take refuge in vacancy 
he held almost unconsciously in 
his hand a naked dagger of a 
particular construction, which 
had been found in the hut.... They 
were soon met by different par- 
ties who had been engaged in the 
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search of her whom a mother had 
soon missed....Their lamentable 
cries, as they approached the city, 
forewarned the parents of some 
dreadful catastrophe....To de- 
scribe their grief would be impos- 
sible ; but when they ascertained 
the cause of their child’s death 
they looked at Aubrey and point- 


ed to the corpse.... They were in- 


consolable ; both died broken- 
hearted. 

Aubrey being put to bed was 
seized with a most violent fever, 
and was often delirious ; in these 
intervals he would call upon Lord 
Ruthven and upon Janthe...by some 
unaccountable combination — he 
seemed to beg of his former com- 
panion to spare the being he loved 
--At other times he would impre- 
cate maledictions upon his head, 
and curse him as her destroyer. 
Lord Ruthven chanced at this time 
to arrive at Athens, and, from 
whatever motive, upon hearing of 
the state of Aubrey, immediately 

laced himself in the same house 
and became his constant attend- 
ant. When the latter recovered 
from his delirium he was _horri- 
fied and startled at the sight of 
him whose image he had now 
combined with that of a Vampyre; 
but Lord Ruthven by his kind 
words, implying almost repent- 
ance for the fault that had caused 
their separation, and still more 
by the attention, anxiety, and 


_ care which he showed. soon recon- 


ciled him to his presence. His 
Lordship seemed quite changed ; 

he no longer seemed that apathet- 
ic being who had so astonished 
Aubrey : but as soon as his con- 
valescence began to be rapid, he 
again gradually retired into the 
same state of mind, and Aubrey 
perceived no difference from the 
former man, except, that at times 
he was surprised to meet his gaze 


fixed intently upon him with a 
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smile of malicious exultation play- 
ing upon his lips ; he knew not 
why, but this smile haunted him. 
During the last stage of the inva- 
lid’s recovery, Lord Ruthven was 
apparently engaged in watching 
the tideless waves raised by the 
cooling breeze, or in marking the 
progress of those orbs, circling, 
like our world the moveless sun ; 
....indeed he appeared to wish to 
avoid the eyes of all. 

Aubrey’s mind, by this shock, 
was much weakened, and that 
elasticity of spirit which had once 
so distingnished him now seemed 
to have fled for ever....He was 
now as much a lover of solitude 
and silence as Lord Ruthven 
but much as he wished for soli- 
tude, his mind could not find it in 
the neighbourhood of Athens ; if 
he sought it amidst the ruins he 
had formerly frequented. Lanthe’s 
form stood by his side....if he 
sought it in the woods, her light 
step would appear wandering 
amidst the underwood, in quest of 
the modest violet ; then suddenly 
turning round would show, to his 
wild imagination, her pale face 
and wounded throat with a meck 
smile upon her lips. He deter- 
mined to fly scenes, every feature 
of which created such bitter asso- 
ciations in his mind. He pro- 
posed to Lord Ruthven, to whom 
he held himself bound by the ten- 
der care he had taken of him dur- 
ing his illness, that they should 
visit those parts of Greece neither 
had yet seen. They travelled in 
every direction, and sought every 
spot to which a recollection could 
be attached; but though they 
thus hastened from place to place 
yet they seemed not to heed what 
they gazed upon....They heard 
much of robbers, but they gradu- 
ally began to slight these reports, 
which they imagined were only 
the invention of individuals, 
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whose interest it was to excite the 
generosity of those whom they 
defended from pretended dangers. 
In consequence of thus neglecting 
the advice of the inhabitants, on 
one occasion they travelled with 
only a few guards, more to serve 
as guides than as a defénce.... 
Upon entering, however, a nar- 
row defile, at the bottom of which 
was the bed of a torrent, with 
large masses of rock brought 
down from the neighbouring pre- 
cipices, they had reason to repent 
their negligence...for, scarcely 
were the whole of the party enga- 
ged in the narrow pass, when they 
were startled by the whistling of 
bullets close to their heads, and 
by the echoed report of several 
guns. In an instant their guards 
had left them, and placing them- 
selves behind rocks had began to 
fire in the direction whence the 
report came. Lord Ruthven and 
Aubrey, imitating their example, 
retired for a moment behind a 
sheltering turn of the defile ; but 
ashamed of being thus detained 
by a foe, who with insulting shouts 
bade them advance, and being ex- 
posed to unresisting slaughter, if 
any of the robbers should climb 
above and take them in the rear, 
they determined at once to rush 
forward in search of the enemy. 
Hardly had they lost the shelter 
of the rock, when Lord Ruthven 
received a shot in the shoulder 
that brought him to the ground. 
Aubrey hastened to his assistance, 
and no longer heeding the contest 
or his own peril, was soon sur- 
prised by seeing the robbers’ 
faces around him; his guards 
having, upon Lord Ruthven’s be- 
ing wounded, immediately thrown 
up their arms and surrenderd. 
By promises of great reward, 
Aubrey soon induced them to 
conyey his wounded friend to a 
neighbouring cabin, and having 
agreed upon a ransom he was no 
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more disturbed by their presence, 
they being content to merely 
guard the entrance till their com- 
rade should return with the pro- 
mised sum for which he had an 
order....Lord Ruthven’s strength 
rapidly decreased, in two days 
mortification ensued, and death 
seemed advancing with hasty 
steps. His conduct and appear- 
ance had not changed ; he seemed 
as unconscious of pain as he had 
been of the objects about him ; 
but towards the close of the last 
evening his mind became appar- 
ently uneasy, and his eye often 
fixed upon Aubrey, who was in- 
duced to offer his assistance with 
more than usual earnestness.... 
‘¢ Assist me ! you may save me... 
you may do more than that...I 
mean not my life, I heed the death 
of my existence as little as that 
of the passing day ; but you may 
save my honour, your friend’s 
honour.”—*«How, tell me how ; I 
would do any thing,” replied Au- 
brey. I need but little...my 
life ebbs apace...I cannot explain 
the whole...but if you would con- 
ceal all you know of me, my hon- 
our were free from stain in the 
world’s mouth...and if my death 
were unknown for some time in 
England...I...1...but life.”— « It 
shall not be known.”—*< Swear !? 
cried the dying man, raising him- 
self with exultant violence, “Swear 
by all your soul reveres, by all 
your nature fears, swear that for 
a year and a day you will not im- 
part your knowledge of my crimes 
or death to any living being in 
any way, whatever may happen, 
or whatever you may see.”—His 
eyes seemed bursting from their 
sockets: «I swear!” said Au- 
brey : he sunk aes upon his 
pillow and breathed no more. 
Aubrey retired to rest, but did 
not sleep, the many circumstances 
attending his acquaintance with 
this man rose upon his mind, and 
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he knew not why ; when he re- 
membered his oath a cold shiver- 
ing came over him, as if from the 
presentiment of something horri- 
ble awaiting him. Rising early 
in the morning, he was about to 
enter the hovel in which he had 
left the corpse, when a robber met 
him, and informed him that it was 
no longer there, having been con- 
veyed by himself and comrades, 
upon his retiring, to the pinnacle 
of a neighbouring mount, accord- 
ing to a promise they had given 
his lordship, that it should be ex- 
posed to the first cold ray of the 
moon that rose after his death. 
Aubrey astonished, and taking 
several of the men, determined to 
go and bury it upon the spot 
where itlay. But, when he had 
mounted to the summit, he found 
no trace of either the corpse or 
the clothes, though the robbers 
swore they pointed out the iden- 
tical rock on which they had laid 
the bedy. For a time his mind 
was bewildered in conjectures, 
but he at last returned convinced 
that they had buried the corpse 
for the sake of the clothes, 
Weary of a country in which 
he had met with such terrible 
misfortunes, and in which all 
apparently conspired to heighten 
that superstitious melancholy that 
had seized upon his mind, he 
resolved to leave it, and soon 
arrived at Smyrna, While wait- 
ing for a vessel to convey him 
to Otranto or to Naples, he occu- 
pied himself in arranging those 
effects he had with him belonging 
to lord Ruthven. Amongst other 
things there was a case contain- 
ing several weapons of offence, 
more or less adapted to ensure 
the death of the victim. There 
were several daggers & ataghans. 
Whilst turning them over and ex- 
amining their curious forms, what 
was his surprise at finding a sheath 
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apparently ornamented in the same 
style as the dagger discovered in 
the fatal hut; he shuddered ; has- 
tening to gain further proof, he 
found the weapon, and his horror 
may be imagined when he discov- 
ered that it fitted, though pecu- 
liarly shaped, the sheath he held 
in his hand. His eyes seemed to 
need no further certainty—they 
seemed gazing to be bound to the 
dagger ; yet still he wished to 
disbelieve; butthe particular form, 
the same varying tints upon the 
haft andsheath were alike in splen- 
dour on both, and left no room for 
doubt ; there were also drops of 
blood on each. 

He left Smyrna, and on his way 
home, at Rome, his first inquiries 
were concerning the lady he had 
attempted to snatch from Lord 
Ruthven’s seductive arts. Her 
parents were in distress, their 
fortune ruined, and she had not 
been heard of since the departure 
of his lordship. Aubrey’s mind 
became almost broken under se 
many repeated horrors ; he was 
afraid that this lady had fallen a 
victim to the destroyer of Ianthe. 
He became morose and silent, and 
his only occupation censisted in 
urging the speed of the postilions, 
as if he were going to save the 
life of some one he held dear. He 
arrived at Calais; a breeze,which 
seemed obedient to his will, soon 
wafted him to the English shores; 
and he hastened to the mansion 
of his fathers, and there, for a 
moment, appeared to lose, in the 
embraces and caresses of his sis- 
ter, all. memory of the past. If 
she before, by her mfantine ca- 
resses, had gained his affection, 
now that the woman began to ap- 
pear, she was still more attaching 
as a companton. 

Miss Aubrey had not that win- 
ning grace which gains the gaze 
and applause of the drawing room 
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assemblies. There was none of 
that light brilliancy which only 
exists in the heated atmosphere of 
a crowded apartment. Her blue 
eye was never lit up by the levity 
of the mind beneath. There was 
a melancholy charm about it which 
did not seem to arise from mis- 
fortune, but from some feeling 
within, that appeared to indicate 
a soul conscious of a brighter 
realm. Her step was not that 
light footing, which strays wher- 
e’er a butterfly or a colour may 
attract---it was sedate and pen- 
sive. When alone, her face was 
never brightened by the smile of 
joy ; but when her brother breath- 
ed to her his affection, and would 
in her presence forget those griefs 
she knew destroyed his rest, who 
would have exchanged her smile 
for that of the voluptuary? It 
seemed as if those eyes---that face 
were then playing in the light of 
their own native sphere. She was 
yet only cighteen, and had not 
been presented to the werld ; it 
having been thought by her guar- 
dians more fit that her presenta- 
tion should be delayed until her 
brother’s return from the conti- 
nent, when he might be her pro- 
tector. It was now therefore re- 
solved that the next drawing room, 
which was fast approaching.should 
be the epoch of her entry into the 
“busy scene.” Aubrey would 
rather have remained in the man- 
sion of his fathers, and fed upon 
the melancholy which overpower- 
ed him. He could not feel inter- 
est about the frivolitics of fashion- 
able strangers,when his mind had 
been so torn by the events he had 
witnessed ; but he determined to 
sacrifice his own comfort to the 
protection of his sister. They 


soon arrived in town, and prepar- 
ed for the next day, which had 
been announced as a drawing- 
room. 
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The crowd was excessive---a 
drawing room had not been held 
for a long time, and all who were 
anxious to bask in the smile of 


royalty, hastened thither. Aa- 


brey was there with his sister. 


While he was standing in a cor- 


ner by himself, heedless of all 
around him, engaged in the re- 
membrance that the first time he 
had seen Lord Ruthven was in 
that very place---he felt himself 
suddenly seized by the arm, and 
a voice he recognized too well, 
sounded in his ear---s* Remember 
your oath.” He had hardly cou- 
rage to turn, fearful of seeing a 
spectre that would blast him,when 
he perceived at a little distance, 
the same figure which had attrac- 
ted his notice on this spot upen 
his first entry into society. He 
gazed till his limbs’ almost refus- 
ing to bear their weight, he was 
obliged to take the arm ofa friend, 
and forcing a passage through the 
crowd, he threw himself into his 
carriage, and was driven home. 
He paced the room with hurried 
steps, and fixed his hands upon 
his head, as if he were afraid his 
thoughts were bursting frem his 
brain. Lord Ruthven again be- 
fore him—circumstances started 
upin dreadful array—the dagger 
—his oath. He roused himself, 
he could not believe it possible—~ 
the dead rise again !—He thought 
his imagination had conjured up 
the image his mind was resting 
upon. It was impossible that it 
could be real—he determined, 
therefore, to go again inte society 5 
for though he attempted to ask 
concerning Lord Ruthven, the 
name hung upon his lips, and he 
could not succeed in gaining in- 
formation. He went afew nights 
after with his sister to the assem- 
bly of a near relation. 
her under the protection of a ma- 
tron, he retired into a recess, and 
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there gave himself up to his own 
devouring thoughts, Perceiving, 
at last, that many were leaving, 
he roused himself, and entering 
another room, found his sister 
‘surrounded by several, apparent- 
ly in earnest.conversation ; he at- 
tempted to pass and get near her, 
when one, whom he requested to 
move, turned round, and revealed 
to him those features he most ab- 
horred. He sprung forward, 
seized his sister’s arm, and, with 
hurried step, forced her towards 
the street: at the door he found 
himself impeded by the crowds of 
servants who were waiting for 
their lords; and while he was 
engaged in passing them, he 
again heard that voice whisper 
close to him—** Remember your 
oath!’’--He did not dare to turn, 
but, hurrying his sister, soon 
reached home. 

Aubrey became almost distrac- 
ted. Ifbefore his mind had been 
absorbed by one subject, how 
much more completely was it en- 
grossed, now that the certainty of 
the monster’s living again pres- 
sed upon his thoughts. His sis- 
ter’s attentions were now un- 
heeded, and it was in vain that 
she intreated him to explain to 
her what had caused his abrupt 
conduct. He only uttered a few 
words, and those terrified her. 
The more he thought, the more he 
was bewildered. His oath star- 
tled him ;—was he then to allow 
this monster to roam, bearing 
ruin upon his breath, amidst all 
he held dear, and not avert its 
progress? His very sister might 
have been touched by him. But 
even if he were to break his oath, 
and diselose his suspicions, who 
would believe him? He thought 
of employing his own hand to 
free the world from such a wretch ; 
but death, he remembered, had 
been already mocked. For days 
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he remained in this state, shut up 
in his room, he saw no one, and 
eat only when his sister came, 
who, with eyes streaming with 
tears, besought him, for her sake, 
to support nature. At last, no 
longer capable of bearing  still- 
ness and solitude,he left his house, 
roamed from street to street, anx- 
ious to fly that image which haunt- 
ed him. His dress became neg- 
lected. and he wandered, as often 
exposed to the noon-day sun as to 
the midnight damps. He was no 
longer to be recognized ; at first 
he returned with the evening to 
the house ; but at last he laid him 
down to rest wherever fatigue 
overtook him. His sister, anx- 
ious for his safety, employed peo- 
ple to follow him ; but they were 
soon distanced by him who fied 
from a pursuer swifter than any 
from thought. His conduct, 
however, suddenly changed. 
Struck with the idea that he left 
by his absence the whole of his 
friends, with a fiend amongst 
them, of whose presence they 
were unconscious, he determined 
to enter again into society, and 
watch him closely, anxious to 
forewarn, in spite of his oath, 
all whom Lord Ruthven approach- 
ed with intimacy. But when he 
entered into a room, his haggard 
and suspicious locks were so 
striking, his inward shudderings 
so visible, that his sister was at 
last obliged to beg of him to ab- 
stain from seeking, for her sake, 
a society which affected him so 
strongly. When, however, re- 
monstrance proved unavailing, 
the guardians thought proper to 
interpose, and, fearing that his 
mind was becoming alienated, 
they thought it high time to re- 
sume again that trust which had 
been before imposed upon them 
by Aubrey’s parents. 
Desirous of saying him from 
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the injuries and sufferings he had 
daily encountered in his wander- 
ings, and of preventing him from 
exposing to the general eye those 
marks of what they considered 
folly, they engaged a physician 
to reside inthe house, and take 
constant care of him. He hardly 
appeared to notice it, so com- 
pletely was his mind absorbed by 
one terrible subject. His inco- 
herence became at last so great, 
that he was confined to his cham- 
ber. There he would often lie 
for days, incapable of being rou- 
sed. He had become emaciated, 
his eyes had attained a glassy 
lustre ;—the only sign of affec- 
tion and recollection remaining 
displayed itself upon the entry of 
his sister: then he would some- 
times start, and, seizing her 
hands, with looks that severely 
afflicted her, he would desire her 
not to touch him. — «* Oh, do not 
touch him--if your love for me is 
aught, do not go near him !” 
When, however, she inquired to 
whom he referred, his only an- 
swer was—-« True ! true !’? and 
again he sank into a state, whence 
not even she could rouse him. 
This lasted many mounths ;: gra- 
dually, however, as the year was 
passing, his incoherences became 
less frequent, and his mind threw 
off a portion of its gloom, whilst 
his guardians observed, that se- 
veral times in the day he would 
count upon his fingers a definite 
number, and then smile. 

The time had nearly elapsed, 
when, upon the last day of the 
year, one of his guardians enter- 
ing his room, began to converse 
with his physician upon the me- 
lancholy circumstance of Aubrey’s 
being in so awful a situation when 
his sister was going next day to 
be married. Instantly Aubrey’s 
attention was attracted ; he asked 
anxiously tewhom. Glad of this 
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mark of returning intellect, of 
which they feared he had been de- 
prived, they mentioned the name 
of the Earl of Marsden. Think- 
ing this was a young earl whom 
he had met with in society, Au- 
brey seemed pleased, and aston- 
ished them still more by his ex- 
pressing his intention to be pres- 
ent at the nuptials, and desiring 
to see his sister. ‘They answer- 
ed not, but in a few minutes his 
sister was with him. He was ap- 
parently again capable of being 
affected by the influence of her 
lovely smile; for he pressed her 
to his breast, and kissed her 
cheek, wet with tears, flowing at 
the thought of her brother’s being 
once more alive to the feelings of 
affection. He began to speak 
with all his wonted warmth, and 
to congratulate her upon her mar- 
riage with a person so distin- 
guished for rank and every ac- 
complishment ; when he suddenly 
perceived alocket upon her breast; 
opening it, what was his surprise 
at beholding the features of the 
monster who had so long influen- 
ced his life. He seized the por- 
trait in a paroxysm of rage, and 
trampled it under foot. Upon her 
asking him why he thus destroyed 
the resemblance of her future hus- 
band, he looked as if he did not 
understand her—then seizing her 
hands, and gazing on her with a 
frantic expression af countenance, 
he bade her swear that she would 
never wed this monster, for he 
But he could not advance—- 
it seemed asif that voice again 
bade him remember his oath—- 
he turned suddenly round, think- 
ing Lord Ruthven was near him, 
but saw no one. Inthe mean- 
time the guardians and physician, 
who had heard the whole, and 
thought this was but a return of 
his disorder, entered, and forcing 
him from Miss Aubrey, desired 
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her to leave him. He fell upon 
his knees to them, he implored, 
he begged of them to delay but 
for one day. They, attributing 
this to the insanity they imagin- 
ed had taken possession of his 
mind, endeavoured to pacify him, 
and retired. 

Lord Ruthven had called the 
morning after the drawing room, 
and had been refused with every 
one else. When he heard of Au- 
brey’s ill health, he readily un- 
derstood himself to be the cause of 
it: but when he learned that he 
was deemed insane, his exulta- 
tion and pleasure could hardly be 
concealed from those among 
whom he had gained this informa- 
tion. He hastened to the house of 
his former companion, and, by 
constant attendance, and the pre- 
tence of great affection for the 
brother and interest in his fate, 
he gradually won the ear of Miss 
Aubrey. Whocould resist his 
power? His tongue had dangers 
and toils to recount-—could speak 
of himself as of an individual hav- 
ing no sympathy with any being 
on the crowded earth, save with 
her to whom he addressed him- 
self ;--could tell how, since he 
knew her, his existence had be- 
gun to seem worthy of preserva- 
tion, if it were merely that he 
might listen to her soothing ac- 
ceuts ;—in fine, he knew so well 
how to use the serpent’s art, or 
such was the will of fate, that he 
gained her affections. The title 
of the elder branch falling at 
length to him, he obtained an im- 
| portant embassy, which served as 
an excuse for hastening the mar- 
riage, (in spite of her brother’s 
deranged state,) which was to 
take place the very day before 
his departure for the continent. 

Aubrey, when he was left by 
the physician and his guardian, 
attempted to bribe the servants, 
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but in vain. He asked for pen 
and paper ; it was given him ; he 
wrote a letter to his sister, con- 
juring her, as she valued her own 
happiness, her own honour, and 
the honour of those now in the 
grave, who once held her in their 
arms as their hope and the hope 
of their house, to delay but fora 
few hours, that marriage, on 
which he denounced the most 
heavy curses. ‘The servants pro- 
mised they would deliver it; but 
giving it to the physician, he 
thought it better not to harass 
any more the mind of Miss Au- 
brey by, what he considered the 
ravings of amaniac. Night pas- 
sed on without rest to the busy 
inmates of the house ; and Au- 
brey heard, with a horror that 
may more easily be conceived 
than described, the notes of busy 
preparation. Morning came, and 
the sound of carriages broke upon 
his ear. Aubrey grew almost 
frantic. The curiosity of the 
servants at last overcame their 
vigilance, they gradually stole 
away, leaving him in the custody 
of an helpless old woman. He 
seized the opportunity, with one 
bound was out of the room, and 
in a moment found himself in the 
apartment where all were nearly 
assembled. Lord Ruthven was 
the first to perceive him : he im- 
mediately approached, and, ta- 
king his arm by force, hurried 
him from the room, speechless 
with rage. When on the stair- 
case, Lord Ruthven whispered in 
his ear....«¢ Remember your oath, 
and know, if not my bride to 
day, your sister is dishonoured. 
Women are frail !” So saying, 
he pushed him towards his atten- 
dants, who, roused by the old 
woman, had come in search of 
him. Aubrey could no longer 
support himself; his rage, not 
finding yent, had broken a blood- 
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vessel, and he was conveyed to 
bed. This was not mentioned to 
his sister, who was not present 
when he entered, as the physician 
was afraid of agitating her. The 
marriage was solemnized, and the 
bride and bridegroom left London. 

Aubrey’s weakness increased ; 
the effusion of blood produced 
symptoms of the near approach 
of death. He desired his sister’s 
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guardians might be called, and 
when the midnight hour had 
struck, he related composedly 
what the reader has perused....he 
died immediately after. 

The guardians hastened to pro- 
tect Miss Aubrey ; but when they 
arrived, it was too late. Lerd 
Ruthven had disappeared, and 
Aubrey’s sister had glutted the 
thirst of a VaMPyRE ! 
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ON THE STATE OF LEARNING IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


EARNING, in its limited and 
appropriate sense, is not to be 
found in America; the business of a 
scholar is not among the occupations 
of life ; every man of liberal education 
must have a profession, and, as there 
are no fellows or scholarships in the 
colleges, and no exemption from regu- 
lar professional labours for any portion 
of the clergy, it is evident there can be 
no class in society, who have leisure 
for the cultivation of science and gen- 
eral literature. The professors in the 
universities form the only body of men 
of letters, and from them alone could 
learned works be reasonably expected. 
But their situation, it will be recollect- 
ed, is not like that of professors in this 
country ; instead of half or more of the 
year in vacations, they have but a small 
portion of it; their duties are more 
laborious, being divided among a much 
smaller number; they have no good 
libraries to consult, and, above all, they 


are obliged to work through life, to re-_ 


air the defects of early education. It 
may be added, in further explanation of 
the difference between the literary com- 
munities of America and of this coun- 
try, that there, two other classes are 
nearly wanting, which here furnish no 
inconsiderable portion of the stock of 
literature, which are the army and 
navy. In consequence of thus confin- 
ing the talents of the country to the 
circumscribed limits of professional 
duties, the absurd opinion has arisen 
of the inferiority of American intellect. 
It was a French philosopher who made 


the discovery; and it gratified him 
exceedingly, no doubt, to find that 
English blood could degenerate. This 
opinion will appear erroneous, by ex- 
amining the grounds upon which it ts 
formed. The display of talent always 
depends upon the situation of the 
country, in which it is ealled forth, 
One state of society demands practical 
cleverness and business men; atiother 
closet speculations, scholars, poets, and 
artists. In respect to the first, the 
Americans are equal to any people 
whatever, ancient or modern, as is ful- 
ly proved by their ingenuity in the 
mechanic arts, their commercial enter- 
prize, their activity in the field, their 
acuteness at the bar, and their elo- 
quence in the senate. For a certain 
time, this direction of their powers was 
not only justifiable, but necessary ; 
they could not cultivate flower gardens, 
before they had cut down the forests 
and planted corn fields; nor erect tem- 
ples to Apollo and the Muses, before 
they had built habitations for their 
own shelter. These reasons, however, 
no longer exist; the country is rich 
and powerful, and secure both from 
savage and foreign foes, and necessity 
cannot now be offered in justification 
of their neglect of learning ; still its 
continuance may be explained, and the 
fewness of their contributions to science 
and literature accounted for, without 
supposing any deficiency of genius. It 
was a confession of Socrates, that the 
charm of knowledge consists in the 
fame it gives to its possessor ; and the 
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same confession would probably be 
made by every honest man, who has 
spent his life in the acquisition of it. 
Ambition accompanies active talent, as 
uniformly as heat does combustion, 
and directs its efforts to the attainment 
of the most desirable honour within 
its reach. In America, this honour is 
public office or professional distinction, 
and, therefore, all the talent of the 
country is drawn into the current, 
which sweeps in one of these direc- 
tions. ‘To establish the truth of the 
opinion we have advanced, and prove, 
that the low literary reputation of A- 
merica, and the small show she makes 
in our libraries, are owing to bad edu- 
cation, want of learning, and the pe- 
culiar use to which talent is there ap- 
plied, and not to any deficiency of it, 
we must trace its display in the course, 
which we say it takes, ) 

The bar is the profession, which at- 
tracts the greatest number and the 
highest talents, and, notwithstanding 
the wretched state of preparation, in 
which most young men are whien call- 
ed to it, the country may well boast of 
the lawyers it bas produced. In this 
protession, the deficiencies of education 
must be made up by after diligence ; 
no man can attain toa high rank in it 
without legal learning ; in spite of all 
the prejudices of the country, and the 
general disposition to reduce the Sys- 
tem of jurisprudence to a few maxims 
of common sense, the common law of 
England remains, for the most part, 
the law of the land ; and a knowledge 
of that, every one knows, cannot be ac- 
quired without laborious study, by the 
mere force of genius, however great. 
In all the states where this system still 
continues in force, we find a learned 
bar ; and, although the lawyers enti- 
tled to this distinction are few, these 
few are eminently so ; and, to prove it, 
we reter to the common law reports of 
the.cases adjudged in the courts of final 
jurisdiction in Massachusetts, Connec- 
ticut, New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Virginia, In some of the states, the 
issue of a suit depends chiefly upon the 
jury, and then the pleas of the counsel 
are of course rather appeals to popular 
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feeling, than legal arguments ; these are 
admirable schools, in which, to acquire 
a readiness of extemporaneous speak- 
ing, and great powers of that kind are 
often displayed in them ; but as courts 
of justice, they deserve not to be named. 
The learning of the American bar has 
been displayed principally in their 


courts ; and the only written evidence 


‘of it is contained in the reports. Black- 


stone’s Commentaries, and many other 
of the English elementary treaties, have 
been reprinted in the country, with 
notes, pointing out the alterations or 
modifications of the English law by 
their statutes. The civil law is not used 
at all, and not studied but by a very 
small number of curious scholars ; and, 
in general, the Eaglish books are the 
only authorities cited, except in the 
admiralty courts, where the early Italian, 
Spanish, French, and Dutch writers 
upon maritime law are often referred 
to. It isdifficult to draw a just par- 
allel between the American and English 
bars, for two reasons ; first, because in 
the former, the 
legal business are united in the same 
individual; and, secondly, because 
their period of preparatory study is 
much shorter, and their means and 
system of education greatly inferior ; 
if proper allowance be made for these 
disadvantages, the first class of lawyers 
in Seeman: may be considered equal to 
the same class in Eugland, in point of 
legal learning, and superior in extem- 
poraneous speaking. We need not 
repeat what we stated so explicitly in 
the first division of our subject, that 
the well educated lawyers form but a 
small part of the whole number ; it is 
of this small part that we have been 
speaking, and upon them the whole cha- 
racter and credit of the bar must rest. 
‘The intimate connexion, which exists 
in America between the bar and the 
senate, leads us, in the next place, to 
consider the character of the latter. 
No country ever had occasion for a 
greater proportion of statesmen, and in 
none was political education ever less 
attended to. ‘Threé thousand five hun- 


dred legislators are constantly required 
for the general and state governments ; 


various departments of 
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and, in the whole country, there is not 
a course of lectures, either upon their 
own constitutions, the law of nations, 
political economy, statistics, or history, 
and very little public instruction of any 
kind in these important departments of 
science and learning. The bar is the 
school in which the greatest, and almost 
the only requisite for a statesman is 
acquired, fluency in speaking. Want 
of the necessary knowledge is not the 
greatest evil arising from the want of 
proper political education ; a far greater 
one is, that men who have been pursu- 
ing a profession fora long time, are 
very apt to have their minds somewhat 
narrowed by it, and are therefore not 
capable of taking such extensive views 
as politicians, as ought to be done by 
those, who are legisiating for the whole 
community, and not for a_ particular 
class of it. Notwithstanding this defect, 
the Congress of the United States has 
generally been distinguished for the 
wisdom of its political measures, and 
always for a large proportion of power- 
ful and eloquent speakers. It is not 
surprising that the latter characteristic 
should mark this body ; the Americans 
are eminently a speech-making people ; 
the practice begins in childhood ; their 
colleges are full of clubs for exercise 
in this art ; the frequent recurrence of 
elections, and of the caucuses which 
precede them, is continually nourish- 
ing this passion for haranguing ; and 
itis in this way that a young man of 
talent always brings himself into notice. 
Nearly every thing is done by direct 
appeal to the people ; a short speech has 
more effect than ever so many written 
volumes upon the same subject ; and, 
therefore, the talent is cultivated as the 
great engine of political power. ‘Thus 
we see how general is the habit of 
public speaking, and we may infer from 
the use, which is made of it, what must 
be its character; the genius it calls 
forth is as rich and luxuriant as the 
vegetation upon the great rivers of the 
West, and, at the same time, as wild 
and unpruned, The speeches of the 
members of Congress might be referred 
to, it they had ever been published col- 
lectively, as the best proof the country 


has given of the talents, which it pos- 
sesses. Journals of both houses are 
regularly printed, but they do not con- 
tain full reports of the debates. Ameri- 
can eloquence has its own peculiar 
character; it is not British eloquence ; 
itis neither so dignified, chaste, nor 
learned, but it is bolder and more rapid 
in its flights, and more impassioned in 
style and manner. It somewhat re- 
sembles the Irish, but it is far less la- 
boured and artificial. The striking de- 
fect, both in the forensic and parliamen- 
tary eloquence, is bad taste, a detect 
which evidently arises from neglect of 
classic reading. We are told in the 
beautiful biographical sketch of Fisher 
Ames, one of the finest geniuses and 
most eloquent orators which the country 
has produced, that he read Virgil in the 
original, and Homer in Pope ; and even 
this is a degree of erudition far greater 
than is possessed by many of the best 
speakers in the land. ‘The occasions, 
which have called forth the greatest ex- 
ercise of talent, were the discussions in 
the state legislature of the proposed 
federal constitution; the debates in 
congress upon the treaty made with this 
country by Mr. Jay, in 1794; and 
those upon the repeal of the judiciary 
bill, and the other changes made by the 
friends of Mr. Jefferson, when they 
first came into power, in 1801. Most 
of the speeches upon these great ques- 
tions have been published, and should 
be read by any one, who wishes to form 
a just opinion of American eloquence. 
Those of Mr. Ames, upon the two for- 
mer, are contained in his works, a book 


which makes every reader regret, that 


such superior talent and genius should 
have been wasted upon subjects of par- 
ty politics, which, from their very na- 
ture, can be but of local and momenta- 
ry interest. But with him there was 
only one object of ambition, and that 
was to serve his country; to this he sac- 
rificed the more extended fame, which 
he certainly must have gained, if he had 
written for the world. ‘The same peri- 
od presents us with another strong tes- 
timonial in favour of American intellect; 
it produced the Federalist, a work, which 
saved the constitution from being stran- 
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gled in its infancy, These papers, 
written by Hamilton, Jay, and Madi- 
son, but mostly by the former, contain 
a remarkably clear and able defence of 
that constitution, and may be regarded 
as a perfect commentary upon its prin- 
ciples ; could they but have conferred 
upon it the immortality they have pro- 
cured for the country, we believe none 
of its friends would have cause to fear 
for its fate. 

The observations we made upon Mr. 
Ames, might be extended to the coun- 
try in general; the writing talent is all 
expended upon short desultory compo- 
sitions ; newspaper essays, and orations 
upon the anniversary of their national 
independence, make up the whole bo- 
dy of political literature. The love of 
this kind of political food commences 
in childhood, and grows with the 
growth ; the extent of it may be infer- 
red from the number of different news- 
papers published in the country, which 
at present exceeds five hundred. 

_ ‘The medical profession does not ex- 
hibit such a mass of talent as the bar ; 
but, from the superior means of educa- 
tion provided for it, in point of learn- 
ing, itis by far the first. We have 
before said, and we here repeat, that in 
regard to medical schools, America 
cannot justly be charged with neglect ; 
the fault now consists in not preventing, 
by law, ignorant quacks from practising 
the art. The colleges of physicians as- 
sume the right to give licences, but their 
licenceis a mere certificate of recommen- 
dation, and nota commission, without 
which a man cannot enter upon the prac- 
tice ; and, as ignorant people are always 
jealous of learning, in many parts of the 
country, charlatans are much more en- 
couraged than those whose education 
entitles them to this certificate. But 
the regularly bred physicians do full 
justice to the advantages they enjoy; 
in no country is greater practical skill 
discovered among the faculty ; and this, 
we think, is a strong proof of the truth 
of our opinion, that the baud system of 
early education in America is the cause 
of all their supposed intellectual infe- 
riority. The loss is comparatively 


little felt in this profession, and, per- 
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haps, it may be even advantageous to 
neglect the cultivation of the mind, and 
the acquisition of a fine taste, when one 
is destined for a pursuit in life, in which 
these qualities are rarely called for ; 
but, however this may be, clasaical 
learning is not an indispensable requisite 
for a good physician; for it is quite 
certain, that better are not to be found 
no where than in America; and as 
certain, that very few of haan could 
read Hippocrates aad Galen, or even 
Celsus, in the original. Still the me- 
dical faculty has done more for the 
literary and scientific character of the 
country, than all the others together. 
The college of physicians at Philadel- 
phia, and the Massachusetts medical 
society at Boston, publish their trans- 
actions regularly; and very respect- 
able medical journals are published in 
Boston and New York, under the di- 
rection of private individuals, Several 
works in high esteem, have appeared 
from the professors of the Philadelphia 
school, on anatomy, surgery, materia 
medica, and the diseases most frequent 
in the United States. In New York, 
the medical writings have been more 
in the nature of dissertations, and are 
to be found chiefly in the medical re- 
pository of Drs, Mitchell and Miller, 
and the medical register of Dr, Hosack, 
In Boston, a fund has been placed at 
the disposal of the medical society, out 
of which prizes are annually given for 
the best treatises on the subject pro- 
posed ; this has had a very beneficial 
effect in directing the attention of stu- 
dents and young physicians to the 
most important inquiries, and has pro- 
duced many valuable dissertations, On 
the whole then medical science may be 
considered in a very respectable state 
in America, and requiring only some 
extension of its present means, and a 
power of excluding ignorant pretenders 
from the profession to perfect its char- 
acter. 

Before we proceed to speak of the 
American clergy, we must make a few 
observations on the state of religion. 
There being no established church, 
and, in general, no obligation to pro- 
vide religious instruction, a great part 
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of the country is either entirely desti- 
tute of it, or dependent upon itinerant 
preachers for all they receive. The 
whole number of religious teachers 
being five thousand, as shewn by the 
latest accounts, it appears that only 
about two thousand of them have re- 
ceived any kind of preparatory educa- 
tion, all the rest being fanatics and 
pretenders to immediate inspiration ; 
and of this two thousand, one-half at 
least are in New England, and of the 
remaining thousand, but about two 
hundred in the great district of coun- 
try south and west of the Chesapeak, 
containing a population of more than 
four million souls. Thus we see, that, 
in speaking of the clerical profession, 
we are obliged to leave cut of consi- 
deration very nearly one-half of the 
country, and certainly that half, which 
is most distinguished for talent and 
genius. In fact the profession is never 
thought of by any of the native young 
men of the South, all the supplies 
it receives are from the North. It 
must not be inferred from this, that 
the sacred office is held in no respect ; 
that is not the case, but it is a re- 
spect which ambitious men never covet. 
If we were to proceed in this inquiry, 
we should find, that the clerical pro- 
fession must hold out the least induce- 
ment to men of talent, and that, more 
particularly, in those parts of the 
country of which the growth is the 
most rapid. It is the least lucrative, 
most laborious, and offers no honours 
in expectation. Its comparative de- 
cline has been very great for the last 
twenty years, and it must be still great- 
er for the future, unless some change 
should be made to place it more upon an 
equality with law and medicine ; and 
how this could be done, it would be 
difficult to say ;—there are no orders of 
clergy, and hence there can be no 
hope of preferment to act upon the am- 
bitious, and no promise of leisure to 
tempt the scholar. Itinerant preachers 
are continually gaining upon the edu- 
cated clergy, even in New England, 
where the people are the soberest, and 
in the other states they have almost 
succeeded in extirpating them. If far- 
ther proof be necessary that the profes- 
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sion is losing its attractions for young 
men of talent, the fact, that the only 
parishes now sought for, or accepted 
by such, are those of the cities, affords 
a conclusive one ; and a stronger even 
than this is shewn by the records of the 
annual academic degrees; Harvard 
College first conferred degrees in 1642; 
for the next succeeding eighty-eight 
years, one-half of the whole number 
educated there entered the church ; but, 
during the last equal period of time, the 
proportion has been only one out of 
five. ‘To confirm this fact, we refer to 
the catalogue of the graduates, in which 
the clergy are printed in Italics, This 
picture must be particularly pleasing to 
the admirers of the anti-church estab- 
lishment system ; and it was for theirs 
gratification that we sketched it. We 
now return to the subject, which'‘more 
properly belongs to us here to consider, 
and proceed to give an account of the 
state of learning among the clergy. 
Critical learning was not introduced: 
into the study of theology, until withia 
a very few years. The old American 
divines, notwithstanding their superior- 
ity to the modern, as classical schol- 
ars, relied entirely upon the English 
version of the Scriptures, and English 
commentators, Of late the German 
system has prevailed, and the doctrine 
of inspiration being now renounced by 
many, the Bible is subjected to the com- 
mon rules of criticism, and hence must 
be studied in the original languages. 
The character of the leading clergy is 
therefore essentially changed ; theolo- 
gical controversy, which was heretofore 
purely metaphysical, is now reduced to 
mere Biblical criticism ; their learning 
is more exclusively professional ; and 
their sermons more in the style of exe- 
getical lectures. ‘This applies particu- 
larly to the Unitarians ; the orthodox 
clergy are not so learned, but they re- 
tain more of the old stamp ; their ten- 
dency, however is the same way, as all 
the new theological schools new adopt 
this system of critical enquiry. For a 
long time after the settlement of Ameri- 
ca, the clergy were the only men of let- 
tersin the country ; education was as 
wholly in their hands as it now is in the 
hands of the ecclesiastics in Ttaly and 
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Spain ; literature and science also look- - 


ed to them alone for support. That 
period produced a number of curious 
and important works, which are far less 
known in this country than they de- 
serve. ‘The most remarkable among 
them are, Cotton Mather’s History of 
New England, and the writings of his 
father Increase Mather ; Ward’s Sim- 
ple Cobbler of Agawam in America ; 
Hubbard’s Indian Wars ; Cotton and 
Norton’s Theological Works; and 
Eliot’s Indian Grammar ;- and _ his 
Translation of the Bible into the lan- 
guage of the Massachusets Indians—~a 
work which gained him the title of the 
Indian apostle. During the greater 
part of the last century, also, the clergy 
continued as before, almost the sole 
protectors of literature and science ; but 
the latter received more attention from 
the physicians after the establishment of 
the medical schools at Philadelphia and 
Cambridge in 1764 and in 1783. 
Their writings in this period were 
chiefly sermons and local history, and 
in neither of these departments of litera- 
ture did any thing very remarkable ap- 
pear; but, in controversial + agg dae 

powerful Corypheeus stept forth ; as a 
metaphysical theologian, Edwards has 
never been surpassed, if equalled ; it is 
scarcely in the power of the mind to 
reason with greater closeness and force, 
than he has done throughout his works. 
He is the very Euclid of divines ; and 
the Americans would do well, in claim- 
ing due honour for their geniuses, to 
put him at the head of the list ; for the 
country never produced a greater. If 
we were to bring the history down to 
the present day, we should find many 
names that deserve to be mentioned. 
Within the last twenty years America 
has produced full as great a number of 
good sermons, in proportion to her edu- 
cated clergy, as Britain, but then the 
same body has not produced much oth- 
er literature, as they are continually 
doing here; the reasons for which have 
before been given. From the views 


we have now taken, it appears that the 
whole number of religious teachers in 
America is but about half what is re- 
quisite for the population—that of these, 
three-filths are ignorant deluded fanat- 
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ics, who possess almost exclusively one 
great portion of the country—that the 
proportion of regular clergy is dimin- 
ishing. and the profession daily becom- 
ing loon respectable—and that the spirit 
of controversy and sectarism extends to 
all classes, who interest themselves at 
all in religion. Massachusetts and 
Goapestiont generally, and several of 
the cities in the other states, are still fa- 
voured with a respectable, and, for the 
most part, weli-instructed clergy, but the 
residue of the land is a prey to delusion. 
Having shewn that there is no class 
of society in America devoted exclu- 
sively to letters, and that the professions 
afford little or no leisure for other stu- 
dies, it cannot be expected that litera- 
ture and science should be successtully 
cultivated there. Certain it is, they 
have hitherto done very little for either. 
Franklin is their only philosopher whose 
discoveries have been of much impor- 
tance to mankind ; and if the whole 
stock of their literature were set on fire 
to-morrow, no scholar would teel the 
loss. Wedo not mean to say, that 
they have produced nothing wor- 
thy of being pre-erved ; we have al- 
ready mentioned several prof ssional 
works of high value, and we might add 
others to the list ; but they are not the 
master productions of the mind, in 
whose preservation all the world is in- 
terested. Mr. Irving has shewn much 
talent and great humour in bis Salma- 
gundi and Knickerbocker, and they are 
exceedingly pleasant books, especially 
to one who understands the local allu- 
sions. Belknap, Minot, Ramsay, and 
Jefferson, have written valuable bisto- 
ries of different portions of the country ; 
and Marshall of the Revolutionary 
War, and of the hero who commanded 
in it. Freeman, 
Channing’s Sermons are specimens of 
great elegance and fine taste in writing ; 
in essays aad the lighter kind o! cone 
position, Franklin, Dennie, and Wirt, 
were uncommonly successiul; in the 
literary journals, a great deal of talent 
has often been displayed, and the little 
patronage they have received is a strong 
root of the want of literary taste in the 
public. The Portfolio, formerly con- 
ducted by Dennie, was one of the most 
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amusing and best edited journals of the 
kind ever published in any country; 
Walsh’s American Review displayed 
talent enough to entitle it to the highest 
patronage ; and the Cambridge Repos- 
itory was a work of learning that would 
have done credit to any body of critics ; 
but none of these received the support 
they deserved. At present this com- 
plaint could not be made with equal 
justice ; the North American Review, 
printed at Boston ; the Analectic Mag- 
azine, at New York; and the Ameri- 
can Register at Philadelphia all receive 
a good share of public patronage ; from 
these journals the best knowledge of 
the progress of literature in the country 
is now to be gained. In works of im- 
agination and taste, very little has been 
produced. Mr. Warden, in his Chap- 
ter upon the Literature of the Country, 
mentions a long list of original dramatic 
productions ; but he is careful to ex- 
press no opinion of their merits, and we 
are quite sure he would have omitted 
them altogether, if he had taken the 
pains to read them. In romance and 
novel writing their success has been 
about the same ; Brown’s Wieland and 
Arthur Mervyn are the only ones whose 
fame is likely to survive the life of their 
authors. ‘The poetic muse has been 
more fruitful ; but her offspring do not 
indicate a great degree of vigour in tbe 
parents. Barlow's Columbiad is a long 
heroic, and ‘Trumbull’s MacFingal, or, 
as it was once cited in the Quarterly 
Review, “a Poem by a Mr. Fingal,” 
isa Hudibrastic quite as respectable 
for the number as for the excellence of 
its lines. There was also an Epic call- 
ed the Conquest of Canaan, by Dr. 
Dwight ; and as he is the only Ameri- 
can, whom Campbell has admitted into 
the company of English bards, he seems 
entitled from that honour alone to a 
more particular notice than the rest ; 
especially as the editor complains that 
he was unable to learn one word of his 
history, This gentleman, who had the 
Mis‘ortune to be called by “ the bap- 
tismaal name of Timothy,” and io con- 
sequence thereof to have become an ob- 
ject of derision to the Edinburgh Re- 
viewers, was at one time a distinguished 
2D ATHENEUM VOL, 5, 
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clergyman at Greenfield in Connecti- 
cut, and afterwards president of Yale 
Coliege ; asa pulpit orator, and a wri- 
ter of sermons, he had a high reputation 
in hisown country. For along while 
he was at the head of the Calvinistic 
clergy of New England; and trom the 
infallibility claimed for him by his dis- 
ciples, he received the name of Pope 
Dwight from his opposers. His two 
poems, the Conquest of Canaan and 
Greenfield Hill, were the productions of 
his early life, and were surely not the 
most favourable proofs he gave of tal- 
ent. He died two years since, at the 
age of sixty or thereabouts. A_ better 
taste and a more genuine spirit of poe- 
try has been discovered in some of the 
smaller and later productions. Alston’s 
Sylphs of the Seasons, Pierpont’s Airs of 
Palestine, and the Bridal of Vaumond, 
are decidedly the finest transatlantic 
poetic compositions we have seen. It 
will no doubt be thought more difficult 
to account for American barrenness in 
creative literature, than in works o! learn- 
ed indusiry, allowing them to possess 
acommon share of genius; but evea 
here we do not look upon the attempt 
as desperate. Admitting that genius is 
too subtile to be confined by any cov- 
ering in which ignorance may wrap it 
—that it comes into life at its own call 
from the brain in which it exists—it 
does not follow that it may not alter- 
ward suffer some deforming compres- 
sion, like the flattening of the beads of 
the Indian children. [odeed precisely 
this effect is produced upon itin Ame- 
rica; the instant It appears, it is forced 
into some prolessional _refrigeratory, 
where it undergoes the process of con- 
densation, and is then turned out for 
ordinary use, a3 a common preparation 
ef the shops. There is nothing to 
awaken fancy in that land of dull reali- 
ties ; It contains no objects that carry 
back the mind to the contemplation of 
early antiquity ; no mguidering ruins to 
excite curiosity in the history of past 
ages; nO memorials, commemorative 
of glorious deeds, to call forth patriotic 
enthusiasm and reverence: it has no 
traditions and legends and fables to af- 
ford materials for romance and poetry : 
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no peasantry of original and various 
costume and character for the sketches 
of the pencil and the subjects of song ; 
it has gone thro’ no period of infancy ; 
No pastoral state in which poetry grows 
out of the simplicity of language, and 
beautiful and picturesque descriptions 
of nature are produced by the constant 
contemplation of her. ‘The whole 
course of life is a round of practical 
duties ; for every day there is a task 
for every person ; all are pressing for- 
ward in the hurry of business ; no man 
stops to admire the heavens over his 
head, or the charms of creation around 
him ; no time is allowed for the study 
of nature, and no taste for her beauties 
is ever acquired. It is astonishing how 
little there is of the ideal and poetic in 
life there—what neglect of every thing 
intellectual—what indifference to all 
that belongs to imagination—-and what 
perfect concentration of the whole facul- 
ties in the pursuit of wealth, and the 
prosecution of the calling or profession, 
beit whatit may. If this affords no 
solution of the difficulty, we know of 
nothing that will ; the fact is undenia- 
ble, that hitherto they have given no 


proof whatever of genius in works of 


invention and fancy, and unless we al- 
low that the failure is owing to the want 
of proper subjects to awaken it, and 
proper materials to nourish it, in the 
manner above shewn ; or that it is dis- 
played in a different sphere, we must 
agree with Buffon and Raynal, that the 
human mind has suffered a deteriora- 
tion by being transported across the 
Atlaatic. As Englishmen, we should 
not feel much pride in this belief of the 
degradation of American intellect ; we 
would rather hope that they will one 
day reflect lustre upon their ancestors, 
and add to the glories of the common 
language. 

'o complete our view of this sub- 
ject, we have now to add a few remarks 
on the state of science and the arts. 
We have a right to expect that Ameri- 
ca will doa great deal for science ; for 


it is comparatively little affected by 
the obstacles which retard her literary 
advancement, and, in many of its de- 
partments, it directly assists in perfect- 
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ing that practical talent for which she is 
so eminently distinguished. They 
have not yet furnished many names to 
be entered upon this catalogue of fame. 
Franklin’s is the only one whose right 
is undisputed ; Rittenhouse can hardly 
be considered more than an ingenious 
mechanic ; and Rumford’s claim rests 
rather upon his successful application of 
science to practical uses, than upon his 
own original discoveries in it. One 
more might be added, whose right must 
be allowed whenever it is sufficiently 
known ; we allude to Dr. Bowditch, 
the astronomer, to whose merits the 
Royal Societies of London and Edin- 
burgh have lately borne testimony by 
receiving him as amember. For the 
proofs ahich this gentleman has given 
of his profound science, we refer to the 
Transactions of the American Acade- 
my of Arts and Sciences, published at 
Boston, particularly to the fourth vol- 
ume, which contains several articles by 
him. Natural history appears to be 
the subject, which now receives the 
most attention, and that is cultivated 
with great zeal. In this branch of sci- 
ence they have produced several valua- 
ble works, within a few years: Wil- 
son’s Ornithology is a splendid book, 
and we can conceive no reason but its 
high price (30 guineas) which has pre- 
vented it from finding its way into more 
of our libraries ; Cleaveland’s Mineral- 
ogy is generally known, and as general- 
ly esteemed ; Maclure’s little work on 
the Geology of the United States is a 
very interesting view of the great out- 
lines of the formation of the country ; 
Bigelow’s Medical Botany, and Elliott’s 
Carolina Flora, both now publishing in 
numbers, are executed with great abili- 
ties and correctness, and promise to be 
important additions to the science ; and 
Nuttall’s Genera of the North Ameri- 
can plants is a useful catalogue, particu- 
larly as a supplement to the larger 
Flora of Pursh. Other works of the 
same kind are now preparing for publi- 
cation: Professor Cleaveland’s Geology 
of Maine, Bigelow's and Boot’s New 
England Flora, Hosack’s Flora of 
North America, and Muhlenberg Flora 
Lancastriensis, edited by Collins, may 
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shortly be expected. The scientific 
expedition up the Missouri, and its 
tributary streams, cannot fail to add a 
vast deal to our knowledge of the king- 
doms of nature ; and the very underta- 
king of it is a proof of a good spirit in 
the cause. Another indication of the 
increasing attention to science is seen in 
the improved character of the learned 
societies ; the papers now published in 
their transactions are far more respecta- 
ble than formerly. The fourth volume 
of the Memoirs of the American Aca- 
demy at Boston, recently received here, 
would better stand the ordeal of the 
reviewers than a volume of the ‘T'rans- 
actions of the Philosophical Society at 
Philadelphia did about sixteen years 
since. ‘I'he last-named society seems 
hardly so active as some others in the 
country, which, probably, is owing to 
the establishment of a new society in 
the same city, the Academy of Natural 
Sciences, which has already published 
several very interesting papers on zoolo- 
gy, botany, and geology. It must be 
highly pleasing to all the friends of 
natural history, to hear of this attention 
toitin a country, which lays open such 
a field for research. We hope that 
reparation for past unpardonable neglect 
may be made by future activity “and 
zeal, Philadelphia, New-York, Bos- 
ton and Charleston, Carolina, are all 
making spirited exertions, through the 
instrumentality of societies for its pro- 
motion. In this last city, by the in- 
fluence of a single individual, a taste 
for botany has been created, and libe- 
ral patronage extended to the sciences ; 
—a garden has been established, which 
should, and we hope will, be made a 
depository for all the plants of the trop- 
ics, for which it is so admirably fitted 
by the mildness of the climate. We 
know of no other scientific associations, 
which have not been mentioned, except 
the Literary and Philosophical Society 
of New-York. ‘There are several for 
the promotion of agriculture and the 
useful arts, and two for aiding inquiries 
into their own history. The oldest of 
these two was established at Boston 
about thirty years since, and has pub- 
lished sixteen volumes of historical pa- 
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pers, which are for the most part impor- 
tant materials for history, It is called 
the Massachusetts Historical Society. 
The other, at New-York, was formed 
in 1809, and has published two vol- 
umes of the same kind as that at Bos- 
ton. Both of these societies have con- 
siderable libraries of books connected 
with the objects they are designed to 
promote. 

As to the fine arts, America is just 
about where she was when first discov- 
ered by Columbus, She is evidently 
in no danger, from what De Pradt con- 
siders as a mark of decaying liberties, a 
taste for these luxuries. She might have 
painters if she would, tor she has given 
birth to several of the most distinguish- 
ed of the age. West, Copeiy, ‘Trum- 
bull, Vandeilyo, Alston, and Leslie, 
are all her sons, and would probably 
now be her honours, if she had given 
proper encouragement to their talents. 
Sculpture is not likely to make much 
progress in a land where there are no 
models, and in which the ideal has no 
existence ; nor architecture, where utili- 
ty is always preferred to beauty; nor 
music, where the common labours of 
life would hardly be stopt to listen even 
to the lyre of Orpheus. In these re- 
spects, however, they cannot be charged 
with having degenerated ; they possess 
quite as much taste in either of them, as 
they inherited from their ancestors. 

From the imperfect account, which 
we have now given of the state of 
intellectnal cultivation in America, 
we may draw the following general 
conclusions : First, that classical 
learning is there generally underval- 
ued, and of course neglected ; second- 
ly, that knowledge of any kind is re- 
garded only as a requisite preparation 
for the intended vocation in life, and 
not cultivated as a source of enjoyment, 
ora means of refining the character ; 
and thirdly, that the demand for active 
talent is so great, and the reward it re- 
ceives so sure and so tempting, as inva- 
riably to draw it away from retired 
study, and the cultivation of letters. It 
is not, therefore, to be expected, that 
she will very soon produce any crit:cal 
classical scholars, or great poets, or su- 
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perior dramatic writers, or fine works 
of fiction ; in a word, any extraordina- 
ry productions of learning or taste. But 
mind is not inactive there ; it is con- 
tinually wrought upon by the most 
poweriul excitements, and it must dis- 
play itself in a manner worthy of its 
field of action. In enterprise, personal 
intrepidity, force of individual charac- 
ter, adroitness in the management of 
business, quickness in execution, ingenu- 
ity of mechanical invention, and all the 
qualities which constitute physical tal- 
ent, if the expression may be used, Eng- 
Jand never had a rival but America. 
These are the faculties first called forth, 


because first needed. If in these she 
has proved herself worthy of the stock 
from which she sprung, may it not be 
expected that she will exhibit a like 
equality in powers of a higher order, 
when a more improved and refined 
state of society shall bring them into 
action? We do not believe that Ameri- 
ca is the most enlightened nation on 
earth, although it has been so enacted 
by the authority of her legislative as- 
sembly ; but we do believe, that she 
will disprove the charge of intellectual 
inferiority, whenever proper cultivation 
of the mind shall cause it fully to de- 
velope its faculties. 
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athe gs a long silence, this learned 
and enterprizing traveller, with 
whose previous volumes our readers are 
well acquainted, once more appears be- 
fore the public with a further portion 
of his researches. ‘The same acute spirit 
of inquiry, which characterizes his for- 
mer volumes, will be found in almost 
every page of the present. 

Dr. C. gives the following” particu- 
lars relative to the assassination of Gus- 
tavus III. by Count Ankarstrom, 
which cannot fail to interest our rea- 
ders. 

“ To extenuate the enormity of this 
deed, and to keep as much as possible 
from view the real authors of the con- 
piracy, of which, the actual> assassin, 
Ankarstrom, was but a mere instru- 
ment, the character of their victim has 
been blackened, and is still laden with 
all sorts of obloquy. Yet impartial 
men in Sweden, who, belonging to no 
party, may be considered as lookers on, 
will not fail to discern in the “ signs of 
the times” the developement of a dra- 
ma which commenced only with the 
death of Gustavus.” 

“ Itissaid in Sweden, that the King 
well knew to whom he was indebted 


for the blow inflicted by the hand of 
Ankarstrom. And if the opinion 
which the Swedes, notwithstanding 
their natural reserve, maintain before 
foreigners upon this subject be founded 
in fact, some future Shakspeare may 
find,in the mysterious circumstances 
connected with the death of Gustavus, 
a plot not unlike that of the Tragedy of 
Hamlet ; for which we have been al- 
ready indebted to the annals and char- 
acteristic manners of Northern nations. 
Yet to such a pitch have party feelings 
attained, with regard to this transaction, 
thatthe “memory of Ankarstrom” is 
sometimes given as a toast, even in 
Stockholm,and hailed with enthusiasm.* 
In the character of Ankarstrom, and 
in his conduct after condemnation, we 
may discern something of the hero: 
but how remote from every thing hero- 
ic was the act and tbe manner of the 
assassination of Gustavus, in whose 
death patriotism had not the smallest 
share. Private pique, party interest, 





* After we left the Arsenal, viewing a 
collection of pictures containing portraits of 
all the great men of Sweden, one of us said 
jocularly to a Swede who happened to be 

yresent,---** They are all here, as large as 
Fife | but where is the portrait of Ankars- 
trom 2?” To which he replied, with evident 
warmth of manner, ** Ankarstrom’s pertrait 
is a cabinet picture ; we keep it locked up in 
our hearts !”” 
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and the most selfish views of ambition, 
all conspired together, and usurped the 
place of virtue. Ifthe real history of 
the conspiracy should ever transpire, 
it will be manifest how low the assassin 
ranked among the members of a party, 
which extended, from the King’s own 
relations, through all the ranks of soci- 
ety. Had it not been for this, Gusta- 
vus would have lived ; and the mourn- 
ful family of the misguided Ankars- 
trom might still have possessed their 
friend and parent. As a husband and 
a father, the latter was without reproach ; 
and it may be imagined what was the 
anguish of his wife and children, when 
he was taken from them to answer for 
such a crime.* Among the various 
writers who have attempted to explain 
the motives for his conduct in this infa- 
mous murder, (at one time attributed 
to the influence of the Parisian Jaco- 
bins, and at another to the sect of Illu- 
munes,) there have not been wanted 
some who have ascribed it altogether 
tothe King’s own relations ; and the 
belief that it might have been prevented 
by one of them, the most interested in 
the consequences of his death, is very 
general in Sweden. ‘This is not a 
question for our decision ; neither shall 
we meddle with it, further, than to 
make known the opinions which pre- 
vail concerning it in the country where 
this event happened. It is very cer- 
tain, that, after Gustavus was no more, 
little desire was manifested, either to 
avenge his death, or to do justice to his 
memory. Of all the persons known to 
have been concerned as accomplices, 
Ankarstrom alone was put to death. 
Within four months after the affair hap- 
pened, the Opera House, in which the 
King had been assassinated, was again 
opened ; the Court appeared there with 
its usual splendour; and the very boards 
which had been stained by his blood, vi- 
brated to the feet of the dancers. We 
made some inquiry of persons who had 
been eye-witnesses of all that passed 
upon the occasion, as to the behaviour 
of the King, when he found that the 





* He was taken fromhis own bed, where 
he was found tranquilly reclined by the side 
of his wife. 
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wound he had received was mortal. It 
had been said, that, upon receiving this 
intelligence, he was overpowered by his 
feelings, and gave way to his tears ; but 
every thing we heard served to con- 
vince us of his great magnanimity. In 
the midst of his bitter agonies, he pray- 
ed that the lives of his assassins might be 
spared ; and, in more tranquil moments, 
earnestly occupied himself in measures 
for the immediate benefit and the future 
welfare of his country. In viewing the 
character of Gustavus the Third, his 
passion for the Arts, and his polished 
manners, we behold a Prince whose 
qualifications were more suited for 
the old Court of Versailles than for the 
throne of Sweden. The iton sceptre 
of the Goths, which his great ancestor, 
Gustavus Vasa, swayed in such a man- 
ner asto render Sweden formidable to 
surrounding nations, became, under the 
influence of his clemency, more impo- 
tent than a reed; and, consequently, 
there grew up beneath it all manner of 
civil dissensions and domestic conspir- 
acies. Yet, amidst his defects and his 
vices, industriously exaggerated as they 
have been by his enemies, a certain ele- 
vation of soul was always conspicuous. 

“ The enterprising spirit with which 
he ascended the throne, lives recorded 
in history ; nor has it been denied, that 
by those who make the great body of 
the people in Sweden, he was beloved 
while he lived, and regretted when he 
died.” 

The manner in which Ankarstrom 
was put to death is thus related. 

“He was exposed upon a scaffold 
raised for the purpose, in front of the 
Senate House, upon the left of the pe- 
destrian statue of Gustavus Vasa, and 
at the end of a street which heretermin- . 
ates in thesquare. ‘The throng of spec- 
tators was immense. Several detach- 
ments of cavalry, with drawn sabres, 
preceded the cart in which Ankarstrom, 
surrounded by executioners, was con- 
veyed fiom his prison. The streets 
were lined with infantry, After being 
publickly flogged, he was chained to a 
post, and left ex , for several hours, 


‘to the view of all the people. Over 


his head were fastened, in a conspicu- 
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ous manner, the dagger and the two 
pistols with which he went to the mas- 
querade ; and above all, appeared this 
inscription, in the Swedish language : 
“ Assassin of the King.” Several por- 
traits of him have been sold: (that 
which has been engraved by Dr. C. is 
remarkable for the likeness it exhibits 
of the man ; and it shews at the same 
time, the manner in which he was ex- 
posed, during three successive days, to 
the people.) He was five feet two in- 
ches high: his hair was black, short, 
and frizzled ; his nose aquiline ; and he 
had a firm and lofty expression of coun- 
tenance ; regarding the vast throng of 
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spectators with an unmoved appearance 
of calmness and indifference. Being 
thus exposed for three days, upon the 
fourth day his right hand was struck off ; 
after which he was beheaded, and his 
body separated into four quarters, which 
were exposed upon four wheels, in dif- 
ferent quarters of the city. Five weeks 
after his execution, the remains of his 
carcase were visited by persons of dis- 
tinction belonging to his party, and even 
by elegant women, as precious relics ; 
and verses attached to these wheels 
were frequently observed, commending 
the action for which he suffered.” 
To be continued. 
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From the Literary Gazette. 


THE HERMIT IN LONDON. 


No. XX. 
DELICATE DISTINCTIONS, 


That in the Captain's but a choleric word, 
Which in the soldier is flat blasphemy. 
Measure for Meas uve. 
*Tis the temptation of the devil, 
That makes all human actions evil ; 
For saints may do the same things by 
The spirit, in sincerity, 
Which other men are tempted to, 
And at the devil’s instance do— 
And yet the actions be contrary, 
Just as the saints and wicked vary.— 
Hudibras. 


" OW sorry I was to see La- 

H ’$ name in print,” said 
Lady Leonora Ogle the otherday. “I 
knew of her unfortunate attachment to 
the Colonel long ago. One can hardly 
blame her: she ought to have been 
married to the Colonel ; but he was too 
poor. ‘The attachment has subsisted 
for ten years. How unlucky that it 
should have been exposed at last. She 
is much to be pitied.” * And her Lord ?” 
said I—“ Oh! the nasty disagreeable 
creature! ” 

Oh! ho! cried I to myself, rubbing 
my forehead, I was right never to have 
been married. ‘This isa delicate dis- 
tinction, indeed, only fitted for high life. 
An illicit intercourse is called, in the 
circles of haut ton, an unfortunate at- 
tachment ! and because the lady has 
dishonoured ber husband for years, ’tis 
a pity that she should be found out ! 
She can hardly be blamed for marrying 





aman whom she hates, because he is 
rich ! nor for making him a cloak for 
her sins, because her lover is handsomer 
and poorer than he !—and he is not to 
be pitied, because, irritated by well- 
grounded suspicion, he becomes a disa- 
greeable creature! Very pretty indeed ! 

A moment after, a very elegant young 
man entered the drawing-room. He 
played off all the airs of an Exquisite of 
the world, looked grave and interesting, 
sighed, complained of ennui, of his un- 
lucky stars, again looked interesting, and 
made his visit short, ‘ I saw you in the 
King’s Road, with you know who, yes- 
terday,” said she at parting. ‘ No! did 
you 2’ replied he in a silvery tone, ‘ I’m 
always seen by somabory ; ; [aman un- 
fortunate devil. Adieu! au revoir.’ 

“I do like that yousg man,” exclaim- 
ed she, with much emphasis. “ In- 
deed every body likes him, but his framp 
of a wife. I wonder how he could 
have sold himself to a lump of ware- 
house vulgarity, and of riches picked 
up in the dirt. The daughter of a 
Packer to aspire tosuch a man as that! 
or to conceive for a moment that he 
could like her! Heis desperately at- 
tached to Mrs. ****, and I fear that 
there will be a blow up ere it be long. 
[ have no patience with his jealous-pa- 
ted spouse, who torments the poor fel- 
low to death.” 


‘And you pity himtoo?’ said I. “I 
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do,” concluded her Ladyship, “from 
the bottom of my heart.” Another 
nice distinction. A common man, who 
squandered his wife’s means, treated 
her with scorn, and lived with another 
woman, would be reckoned a vagabond 
and a reprobate, and the case of the 
honest woman of a wife would be com- 
miserated ; but here the wife is blamed 
for not submitting gracefully and gen- 
teelly to adultery ; and her presumption 
is excessive in expecting any thing else 
from so elegant a man. 

Riding in the Park, I fellin with **** 
of the Guards. We took a turn or two, 
and met George Rackrent. “I am 
astonished,” said I, “at seeing him 
about again. I understood _ that 
he was in prison, and that he bad not a 
shilling left in the word out of his large 
fortune —W hat an impudent man he 
has been !” ‘ True,” said the bold Cap- 
tain ; ‘but I’m happy to tell you that 
he is now as fresh as ever ; he has quite 
made a recover; be is brought round, 
and lives as comfortably as any man, 
and in pretty good style. He has tak- 
en the benefit; and has moreover been 
very lucky at ‘play of late. I rather 
(with great emphasis and elongation of 
the ra-ather, which he spoke in a low 


tone, &divided into two distinct syllables) - 


think that he has been put up; but I 
assure you he isas goodnatured and 
generous a fellow as ever lived ; and in 
spite of all his misfortunes, he bas not 
lost a friend, nor does he owe a gaming 
debt in the world.’ 

Here’s discrimination for you! He 
throws away his own fortune in gamb- 
ling, in horse-racing, and in all sorts of 
debauchery ; he pays his gaming debts 
in preference, and tothe exclusion of 
his banker, his wine-merchant, his tail- 
or, his butcher, and a host of minor 
creditors, who may be ruined by such 
conduct on his part; he degrades him- 
self by taking the benefit of the insolvent 
act; hesets up in good style, instead 
of making an effort to be honest ; he 
learns to cheat at cards and at dice; and 
yet, because he prefers fleecing strangers 
to not satisfying bis friends, who, very 
likely, have little to lose, or may be up 
themselves, he is a goodnatured, gene- 
rous fellow! nay, an honourable one, 
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altho’ it is ra—ther thought that he lives 
by plunder! What would be thought 
of a tradesman, who lived beyond his 
means and above his sphere ; then cheat- 
ed his creditors; and afterwards sub- 
sisted by fraudulent practices ? 

This delicate distinction is something 
like my cousin Tom calling himself an 
old soldier, because he had learned to 
sell a horse for more than it was worth, 
to take advantage of a novice at billiards, 
to play a good hand at whist; and be- 
cause he received obligations of every 
one, without returning any,—such as 
sponging upon a greenhorn, sharing the 
extravagance of a profligate, betting 
with the odds in his favour, and hoax- 
ing the ignorant in all gentlemanly ways. 
Quzre, Whether this is not being not 
only very uolike a soldier, but very like 
a rogue 2 

Lastly, a female servant came to La- 
dy Leonora to be hired, on another 
morning when I was present. Her 
Ladyship asked her why sbe left her 
last place. ‘* Why, my lady,” said she, 
“honestly and candidly, I must confess 
that I had a misfortune.” ‘ Then,’ said 
her Ladyship, sternly, ‘ you will not 
suitme for I cannot encourage vice.’ 
I expostulated with her Ladyship ; and 
assured her that the misfortune of being 
married without priest, form, or ceremo- 
ny, was just as natural as her other 
friend’s faux pas, and that I should 
have expected her Ladyship’s pity on 
this occasion just as charitably and ex- 
tensively as on the former. But her 
Ladyship made a very nice distinction 
betwixt the orders of society, with the 
view of convincing me, that there was 
all the difference in the world, 

Thus vice in the vulgar herd, is error 
in persons of quality ; an adulterous in- 
tercourse in low life, is an unfortunate 
tendre in high life; extravagance in 
people of humble birth, is mere want-of 
order in people of fashion ; dishonesty 
of the inferior classes, is thoughtlessness 
in their betters; and robbing with dice 
in your hand instead of with a pistol on 
the highway, provided it be done in the 
higher circles, is only a little mangu- 
vring—being awake, put up, or down as 
a nail, for which (with change of person, 
place and instrument) a wretched fellow 
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creature: might be put up, upon a high 
post, or be put down in some dreary 
dungeon. When one hears these nice 
distinctions, one cannot help thinking of 
the song in the Beggar’s Opera— 
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“ Since laws were made for every degrec, 
To curb vice in others as well as in me, 

I wonder we ha’nt better company 

Upon Tyburn Tree ?” 


THE HERMIT IN LONDON, 








VOYAGE TO JAPAN. 


ie 
From the Literary Gazette. 


GOLOWNIN’S RECOLLECTIONS OF JAPAN, &c. 
London, 1819. (cOoNTINUED.) 


. 6 Pines Japanese artillery is still ex- 

tremely imperfect. It is nearly 
in the same state as it was in Europe at 
the time that cast cannon began to be 
used. ‘Those cast in Japan are of cop- 
per ; and, in proportion to the calibre, 
uncommonly thick. The breech is 
unscrewed, in order to load; the Japan- 
ese, therefore, foad their cannon very 
slowly, and do not fire until all the 
artillery men have retired to some dis- 
tance; one of them then discharges it 
with a long linstock. Their cannonad- 
ing therefore may put to flight savages 
by the noise but not Europeans.” 

Their infantry are armed with match- 
locks, pikes, sabre and dagger, and bows 
afid arrows, in the use of the latter of 
which they are much more dexterous 
than with their muskets and pistols, 
which have copper barrels and are very 
heavy. 

The following is the extraordinary 
account which the Japanese are stated 
to have given of their population : 

“ They also shewed us a plan of the 
capital, and told us that a man could 
not walk in one day from one end of it 
to the other. When we questioned the 
Japanese respecting its population, they 
affirmed that ‘it contained upwards of 
ten millions of inhabitants, and’ were 
very angry when we doubted it. They 
brought us the next day a paper from 
one of their officers, who had been em- 
ployed in the police in Yeddo, It was 
stated in this paper that the city of 
Yeddo has in its principal streets two 
hundred and eighty thousand houses, 
and in each of them there live from 
thirty to forty people. Suppose there 
were only thirty, the number of the in- 
habitants must amount to eight millions 
four hundred thousand ; add to this the 


inhabitants of the small houses and huts, 
those who live in the open air, the 
Imperial Guard, the guard of the princes 
in the capital, their suites, &c., the 
number of the inhabitants must exceed 
ten millions. As a confirmation of their 
assertion, the Japanese mentioned be- 
sides, that Yeddo alone contained 
36,000 blind people.* ‘To this we could 
say nothing, and neither allow the 
Japanese to be in the right, nor contra- 
dict their assertion.” 

Of the customs and manners of this 
remarkable people, we have some curi- 
ous notices, 

“A very singular custom at the mar- 
riages of the Japanese is, that the teeth 
of the bride are made black by some 
corrosive liquid. The teeth remain 
black ever after, and serve to shew that 
a woman is married, or a_ widow. 
Another circumstance is, at the birth of 





* Among the many singular institutions io 
Japan, is the class or order of the blind, who, 
with the consent of government, are united 
in a society in the whole kingdom, which has 
its privileges, laws, and a governor, whom 
they call Prince. They bave asvistants, 
treasurers, &c. whoareallblind. They em- 

loy themselves according tu their abilities 
in different works, and deliver to their Prince 
the money obtained for them, which 1s placed 
in ageneral treasury, & employed according 
to the rulesofthe society. Many blind men 
are physicians, especially in different diseases 
which the Japanese cure by means of baths ; 
others dre musicians, The society owes its 
foundation to a frave Japanese General, 
who durivg the civ:! wars lost his prince and 
benefactor, and was made prisouer by his 
adversary. The victor loaded this general 
with favours, and at last asked him if he 
would serve him; but the general answered, 
that he was indeed sensible of his goodness, 
but as he had murdered his former master and 
benefactor, he not only would not serve him, 
but could not even look at him without feel- 
ing an ardent desire of revenge. He was 
therefore resolyed to deprive himself of the 
means of exercising vengeance, and at these 
words tore his eyes out of his head, and 
threwthem at the feet of the victor. After 
the death of this hero, his friends instituted 
the order of the blind, which still exists. 
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every child, to plant a tree in the garden 
or court-yard, which attains its full 
growth in aS many years as a man re- 
quires to be mature for the duties of 
marriage. When he marries, the tree is 
cut down, and the wood is made into 
chests and boxes, to contain the clothes 
and othemthings which are made for 
the new-married couple. 

“The Japanese may marry as often 
as they please: marriages with sisters 
are prohibited ; but they can marry any 
other relative.” — — — — 

** We once (says Golownin) saw the 
governor o! Matsmai ride on horseback 
toa temple, where thanksgivings were 
to be celebrated, where he must go 
once every year in spring. The high 
priest, the priests and officers who were 
obliged to be present, were gone there 
before. He rode alone without cere- 
mony ; a small train attended him on 
foot. ‘lo the horse’s bit there were 
fastened, instead of the bridle, two light 
blue girdies, which two grooms held 
fast on each side of the horse’s mouth ; 
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the two ends of these girdles were held 
by two other grooms, who went a little 
at a distance from the others, so that 
these four men occupied almost the 
whole road. The tail of the horse was 
covered with a light blue silk bag. The 
governor, dressed in his usual clothes, 
in which we had often seen him, sat 
without his hat, upon a magnificent sad~- 
die, and held his feet in wooden japan- 
ned stirrups, which resembled little box- 
es. The grooms who held the horse 
at the bit, continually cried : Chaz, chaz, 
that is, Softly, softly; however they 
pushed on the horse and made it leap 
and go quick ; the governor therefore 
stooped and held fast the saddle with 
both hands. At a short distance be- 
fore him went some soldiers in a row 
with two serjeants, and though nobody 
was in the way, they continually cried ; 
“* Make room ! aie room!” behiod 
the governor followed the armour-bear- 
ers, who carried all the insignia of his 
dignity in cases: this was to signify 
that the governor was incognito.” 
Coucluded in our next. 








CHILD-MURDER. 


From the Gentleman’s Magazine, February 1819. 


N the Appendix to the Memoirs of 

the Hardinge family, (lately pub- 
lished) are various poetical pieces and 
other documents illustrative of the pre- 
ceding narrative ; but of all the serious 
documents, that which in od opinion 
confers most honour on Mr. Justice 
Hardinge, is his humane interference in 
behalf of women suspected of child-mur- 
der. Itis too well knownthat our 
Judges on former occasions, in their 
charges, were influenced by certain er- 
roneous opinions respecting the signs 
by which it may be known whether a 
child was born alive or dead. ‘The 
popular, and indeed the professional 
opinion was, that if the lungs floated in 
water, the child must have been born 
alive: but if born dead, they would 
sink, This opinion, which had been 
generally acted upon as infallible, and as 
a very easy criterion, Mr. Justice Har- 
diuge was, from better information, in- 
clined to doubt, and had his doubts ree 
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solved first by the perusal of a letter of 
Dr. William Hunter, and lastly by the 
written opinions (here published) of 
three of the most eminent men of their 
day, Messrs. Cline, Home, and Cooper. 
Previously to this, the crime of child- 
murder had so frequently oceurred in 
the Welsh circuit, over which Mr. Har- 
dinge presided, that he was induced to 
write the following letter to the late 
Bishop Horseley ; and one more replete 
with information on the subject, or with 
more just reflection, we know not where 
to find. 


To the Right Rev. Dr. Horsevey, Lord 
Bishop Y St. Asapu. 

** My dear Lord, April .., 1805. 

** With manyfapologies, and with trem- 
bling hepe that you will honour the inclosed 
with your attention, I lay them before you, 
and have nothing more at heart than to obtain 
a few hints from you upon so awful and so 
rage asubject. In our part of Wales it 
is thought no crime to kill a bastard child. 
We two cases equally desperate. One 
of the culprits (and perhaps the worst of the 
two in a moral view) escaped. Both of the 
offences were proved by irresistible evi- 
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dence.--In the case of the girl at Presteigne, 
circumstances transpired which are oj a most 
affecting and peculiar nature. Her counte- 
nance pe pretty and modest; it had even 
theair and the expression of perfect inno- 
cence.---Not a tear escaped from her, when 
all around her were deeply affected by her 
doom; yet her carriage was semportiel, her 
lvwok attentive, serious, and intelligent.--- 
Short as the interval before she perished, her 
use of it was most wonderful.---It appeared 
that she had no defect of understanding, and 
that she was born with every disposition to 
virtue---but of her crime she had not the faint- 
est conception; and there was not a single 
trace of Religion to be found in her thoughts. 
Of Christianity she had never even heard, or 
of The Bible; and she had scarce ever been 
at Church. 

** A servant in a most profligate family,she 
attracted the notice of her young master,who 
intrigued with her. Her office was that of 
under-cook ; and she killed ber child, the 
moment after its birth, with a pen-knife, 
nearly severing the head fromtheneck. It 
was the same kuife, and the same use of it, 
which had been her implement and censtant 
habit in killing chickens. This murder, it 
appears by her coufession(the most ii:genuous 
and complete imaginable), that she commit- 
ted in mercy to the ehild. 

* The young Sauire, though her favourite 
gallant, was not the father; but she did him 
justice in reporting, that, when he was appri- 
zed of her pregnancy he offered her to main- 
tain the child when born, if she would only 
say that he was the father. Such was her 
sense of honour, that, although it weuld have 
saved her child’s life and her own, she would 
ot purchase these two lives by a falsehood. 
The father of the child, before its birth, (ad- 
mitting the fact) refused in peremptory terms 
to maintain it when born. ‘ I determined, 
therefore, to killit, poor thing ! (she said) out 
of the way, being perfectly sure that I could 
not provide for itmyself.” These were ber 
words and the substance of them was often 
repeated. 

** Before she was tried, she solicited her 
young master’s help in the gift ofa single 
guinea to her, for a Counsel, to do the best 
for herhe could---but her prayer was refused, 
und she would have been undefended if the 
High Sheriff had not, in compassion to her 
desolated sitaation, fee’d Counsel himself. 
She took it for grauted that she would be ac- 
quitted ; had ordered gay apparel, to attest 
theeventof her deliveraice; and supposed 
the young gentleman (whom 1 well knew) 
would save her by a letter to me.---8he em- 
braced the Gospel Creed, and its mercies, 
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with enlightened as well as fervent hope; 
took the sacrament with exemplary devo- 
tion; marked a perfect sense of remorse ; 
and met her fate in the most affecting man- 
per, with calm ipntrepidity, and with de- 
vout resignation. The Minister who attend- 
ed her told me that a feather of Religion 
would have made an Angel of this girl. 

* To wind up the characters in this Pro- 
vincial Tragedy, tho’ to the end of her life 
she spoke with romantic affection of her 
young master (whom yet she indirectly accu- 
sed of seducing her); when she was 00 more, 
he gave the lie to all that she had asserted, 
and without a shadew of interest. It must 
not be forgot that her fellow-servant, the fa- 
ther ofthe child, when she complained of 
her sufferings from pregnancy, gave her an 
herb, which he told her that he had gathered, 
and advised her to take it ; which she would 
never do, believing thatit was intended by 
him to kill her child in the womb. 

‘* Asthe Law now stands, concealment of 
pregnancy and birth is punished with two 
years imprisonment! though it is in tiat con- 
cealment that all these murders originate. 
I never yet heard of the Divine, Philosopher, 
Statesman, Judge, Moralist, or even Poet, 
who has written professediy upon this topic. 
There is, I believe, no allusion to it in Scrip- 
ture. Itnever happens in high life ; 1s the 
vice of the poor ; and generally in the pale of 
domestic servitude. I believe that, in every 
instance of the kind, atotal waut of reli- 
gious conceptions or habits will be found one 
of the features---and a neglected education 
the other. In proportion to the undisciplin- 
ed and savage characters of the poor, this of- 
fence is more or Jess prevalent. 

“‘ There has not been a conviction at the 
Old Bailey for this crime during a period of 
twenty years,and the cases of trial for it 
have been very few.---lo Wales they have 
been twice as numerous, and ea? often fa- 
tal. In Ireland,! am told, the habit of expo- 
sing children, most of whom die, rages like 
a pestilence. 

‘*P wish to have your Lordship’s opinion 
how you would correct the law upen that 
subject, and what expedients you would rec- 
ommend for prevention of the mischief. I 
will do myself the honour to wait upon you 
whenever you will appoint me. It will be 
my turn at Brecon to deliver the charge in the 
Summer; and I wish to do as much good as 
I can, by admonition frem the Bench. I re- 
main, with highest respect, 

** My Lord, 
‘“* Your most grateful and obedient servant, 
‘*GeorGe HARDINGE.” 
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THE-MARQUIS DE LA FAYETTE. 


— 


From the Monthly Magazine.; 


M peta Fayette, having from 
* bis youth fought for the Amer- 
ican cause, was very early in life pene- 
trated with the principles of liberty, 
which form the basis of the govern- 
ment of the United States. If be com- 
mitted errors relative to the French re- 


volution, they arose entirely from his 
admiration of the American institutions, 
and for the hero Washington,—who 
guided the steps of his nation in the 
path of independence. 

M. de la Fayette, young, rich, noble, 
beloved by his country, quitted al! 
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these advantages at the age of nineteen, 
to serve, beyond the seas, this cause of 
liberty, the love of which decided the 
character of his whole life. Had he 
been so happy as to have been born in 
America, his conduct would have been 
that of Washington ;—the same disin- 
terestedness, the same enthusiasm, the 
game perseverance in their opinions,— 
and they were alike equally distinguish- 
ed as warm friends of humanity and 
benevolence. 

Had General Washington been plac- 
ed in the situation of the Marquis de la 
Fayette, chief of the National Guard of 
Paris, he very probably would not have 
been able to triumph over circum- 
stances ; but would have failed in the 
attempt to preserve his vows of fidelity 
to his king,at the same time that he wish- 


ed to establish the liberty of the nation. 


It must, however, be acknowledged, 
that M. de la Fayette is a determined 
republican ; yet none of the vanities of 
his class ever entered his head : power, 
the effect of which is so greatin France, 
had not the least ascendancy over him ; 
the desire of pleasing in the drawing- 
room did not at all modify the expres- 
sion of his sentiments ; and he sacrifi- 
ced his fortune to his opinions with the 
most generous indifference. 

Inthe prison of Olmutz, as at the 
moment when his credit stood highest, 
he remained equally unshaken in his 
principles. He is a man whose man- 
ner of seeing and acting has always been 
direct and consistent. Whoever atten- 
tively observed him, might previously 
calculate with certainty upon what he 
would do under all circumstances. His 

olitical talents are similar to those of 
the United States ; and his face is more 
English than French. 

The hatred of which M.la Fayette 
is the object, has failed to sour his cha- 
racter ; and his mildness of disposition 
is undisturbed: butitis equally true, 
that nothing has been able to change, or 
in the slightest degree vary, his opin- 
ions; and his confideace that liberty 
will be triumphant, is as great as that of 
a pious man in the lifetocome. These 
sentiments, so different, so contrary to 
the selfish calculations of the major 


part of those men who have played any 
part in France, may justly appear to 
some persons worthy of praise and 
commiseration ;_ it is so silly, they say, 
to prefer one’s country, and not to 
change one’s party, when this party is 
beaten ;—in short, to consider the hu- 
mau race, not like a pack of cards, that 
we are obliged to turn to our advan- 
tage, but as the sacred object of an ab- 
solute devotion. | Nevertheless, if we 
thus incur the reproach of silliness, may 
our men of genius soon merit it. 

Itis a very singular circumstance, 
that such a character as that of M. la 
Fayette should have manifested itself 
in the person of one of the first gentie- 
men in France ; but we can neither ac- 
cuse nor judge him impartially with- 
out knowing him, and seving his con- 
duct in the light I have here painted it, 
It will then be easy to comprehend the 
various contrasts that arose out of his 
situation, aud his manner of acting. 
Suppertiog the monarchy more from 
duty than inclination, he involuntarily 
drew nearer those principles of demo- 
cracy which he was obliged to oppose 5 
and it was possible to perceive him lean 
towards the friends of the repubhie, 
though his reason and good sense_for- 
bad him to wish their system admitted 
in France. 

Since the departure of M. la Fayette 
for America, which is now forty years, 
it is not possible to mention one action, 
or one word, that has not kept steadily 
in the same line, without his conduct 
ever having been influenced by the least 
personal interest. Success would have 
relieved this manner of existence; but 
it demands all the attention of the histo- 
rian, notwitlistanding the circumstances, 
and even faults, which serve the enemy 
as weapons, 

Such is the portrait given by Madame 
de Stael of M.de la Fayette, one of 
the most modest and unassuming, as - 
well as most celebrated of men. We 
hope, in another number, to give an ac- 
count of the same person by Lady 
Morgan. It will be interesting to op- 
es the judgment of these two cele- 

rated women to the absurd stories and 
miserable calumnies of the general's en- 





emies. It was not sufficient for them to 
attack his reputation, they must also 
find fault with his constitution in a 
physical sense, It is well known that 
General la Fayette is about sixty years 
old ; thathe enjoysa perfect state of 
health ; that his gaiety and tranquillity 
are unalterable ; that all his pleasures 
are centered in a domestic life ; and that 
his only passion is to see consolidated 
the constitutional liberty of his country. 
He is saidto be eighty years of age ; 
overwhelmed with infirmities ; afflicted 
with a deafness that prevents his under- 
standing any conversation without the 
assistance of a trumpet; his dispo- 
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sition gloomy and morose; and, to 
complete the picture, he is devoured by 
ambition. It is on'y just that the public 
should be informed of these little ruses de 

rre, which will doubtless be renew- 
ed each time it becomes a question 
of adding General la Fayette to the 
legislative body. Itis very natural, 
that a man of his character and dis- 
position, who has always been con- 
stant in his principles and his disinter- 
estedarss, should displease those per- 
sons whom we have so often seen op- 
posed to themselves in their opinions, 
but always faithful to their principles of 
arbitrary sway. 
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From the Scots Magazine. 
THE KING. 

pte aeerpetes particulars respecting the 

present condition of our venerable Sove- 
reign may not be uninteresting to our readers: 
His Majesty is perfectly bitnad, aed occupies 
@ long suite of rooms, through which he is 
almost continually strolling. Several piano- 
fertesand harps:chords are placed at certain 
intervals, and the Monarch frequently stops 
at them, runsover a few note- of Handel’s 
Oratorios, and proceeds on his walk. He 
dines chiefly on cold meats, and frequeatiy 
@ats standing. He hasasilk piaid dress, and 
will sometimes stop and address himseif to a 
Noble Duke, or Lord,thus holdiag acolloquy, 
and fornishing their an-wers. Tie King 
suffers his beard to grow two or three days, 
seldom, however, exceeding th-ee days. His 
bair is perfectly white. The Doctors Willis 
‘attend with the other physicians, but not with 
the privacy_of the King.---He is quite cheer- 
ful in his conduct and conversation, cats ver 
heartily, and enjoys good bodily health. 


I 


From the Literary Gazette. 


A REMARKABLE INSTANCE OF HEROIC 
SELF-DENIAL. 


(An original and authentic Anecdote.) 


Dark burned the candle on the table 
at which the student St. * * was read- 
ing in alarge book ; “ It all avails noth- 
ing, and nothing will ever come of it,” 
said he fretfully to himself, and closed 
the volume, “ I shall never become a 
preacher, I may study and tire myself 
as muchas I will! ‘The first sermon, 
in which I shall certainly hesitate, will 
without doubt sender all this trouble 
vain ; for do not I myself know the ti- 
midity and the peculiar misfortune 


which accompany me in every under- 
taking ?” 

He now took from bis dusty shelves 
a MS. and set himself down to read : it 
was an account of Rome, and particu- 
larly of St. Peter’s Church, which was 
described with ail the enthusiasm of an 
artist. St.* * suddenly rose, and clap- 
ping his hands together, said with 
transport, ‘tO heaven, I must certain- 
ty see all this myself!” 

But how ? one does not get to Rome 
for nothing ;_ the finances of the good 
student were in a very bad condition, 
and however earefully he examined and 
fumbied through all his pockets, he 
collected only a few pence, which cer- 
tainly were not sufficient to pay IMs ex- 
pensesto Rome. He went to bed quite 
restless, and even forgot to put out his 
candle, which at other times he never 
omitted ; but during this uneasy night, 
he thought of means to accomplish hig 
purpose, ‘The next morning he fetched 
an old ciothesman, and sold every 
thing except the dress be had on, and a 
single shirt for change which he put is 
his pocket. The sum. which he got 
from the greedy Israelite for all he had 
was not much, and yet honesty,.a vir- 
tue which he possessed in the highest 
degree, demanded of him to pay his few 
small.debts. After he had performed 
this duty in the most conscientious man- 
ner, he counted up his remaining pro- 
perty, and was pleased on finding him- 
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self the possessor of five dollars, (one 
pound sterling) because he hoped with 
this sum, and with strict frugality, to 
travel to Rome and back again, 

He now, therefore, began his journey 
in the highest spirits, and wandered 
over fertile Germany with heartielt joy, 
at the beauties of nature in his beloved 
country. How did Italy's mild and 
balsainie airs refresh him, bow did he 
induige all his senses in the contempla- 
tion of the deiightful scenes that crowd- 
ed on him from every side, and how 
did his heart thrill with bliss when he 
bebeld the towers of Rome shining in 
the misty distance. Longdid he stand 
gazing and enraptured,and a tear of joy 
stood in his eyes ; he walked on lost in 
thought, and towards evening he reach- 
ed a hil at the foot of which the Queen 
of Cities, illumined with gold, and pur- 
ple by the blush of the evening sky, lay 
in the most glorious splendour. He 
seated himself upon the summit of the 
hill, and turned his eyes constantly, 
with the most heartfelt longing, towards 
the object of his secret wishes. After 
his soul had satiated itself with this de- 
lightful picture, he at length thought of 
examining his stock of money, that he 
might see how much he could spare in 
Rome in examining the captivating 
wonders, without depriving himself of 
the necessary means for his journey 
back. When he had counted it he 
found that he had just spent the half 
of it, viz. two dollars anda half. Of 
course he had been frequently obliged, 
in the pursuit cf his journey, to beg a 
night’s lodging\ and dinner from the 
clergymen on the road, to be able to 
reach so far upon so trifling a sum, but 
never did he receive money or ask alms, 
If, then, he would return to his native 
country without begging, he must not 
see Rome, and he had, in fact, the he- 
‘roic self-denial to form this resolution 
on the spot. He, therefore, remained 
for that night on this hill, saw the moon 
and stars rige over the much-beloved 
Rome ; he listened with silent delight 
to the chime ef the church bells in the 
stillness of the evening, and when the 
morning sun, rising in the east, tinged 
the domes and towers of the city with 
réd, he “east one longing lingering 
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look behind,” and began in silent mu- 
sing his journey home. 

Whatever instances of heroic self- 
denial history may record, it can pro- 
duce no greater than that which this 
obscure individual exercised in the sim- 
plicity of his heart. 

He returned home with his longing 
gratified, and employed his last penny 
in paying the boatman who ferried him 
over to his native island. He renounced 
the study of divinity, which he hated,” 
and entered into the service of a pea- 
sant, with whom he continued for a 
whole year, at the end of which he em- 
ploys his wages which he has saved, on 
a journey to the East, whither, impel- 
led by the tove of travelling, he has with 
a joyful heart set out upon a pilgrimage. 


-—-——>_-. 


DAVIES 


was perhaps the closest reasoner that 
ever wrote in rhyme ; and we insert a 
few specimens of his verse who wrote 
on “ the immortality of the soul” at 25, 
and on “ the art of dancing” at 52.— 
Well might the dancing master in Mo- 
liere exclaim, “ La philosophie est quel- 
que chose—mais la Danse !” 


THE VANITY OF HUMAN KNOWLEDGE. 


Why did my parents send me to the schools, 
That I with knowledge might enrich my mind ? 
Since the desire to know first made men fools, 
And did corrupt the root of all mankind. 


What is this knowledge but the sky-stol’n fire, 
For which the thief* still chained in ice doth sit ? 
And which the poor rude satyr did admire, 

And needs must kiss, but burnt his lips with it. 


In fine, what is it but the fiery coach 


' Which the youth sought,f and-sought his death 


withal, 
Or the boy’s wingst which, when he did approach 
The sun’s hot beams, did melt and let him fall. 


—V er 0 


The wish that dived most deep and soar’d most 


Seeking ‘man’s powers have found his weakness 
such ; 

Skill comes so slow, and time so fast doth fly, 

We learn so little and forget so much. 


For this the wisest of all mortal men 

Said, “ He knew nought but that he did not know,’’ 
And the great mocking master mock’'d not then, 
When he said truth was buried deep below. 


As spiders touch'd, seek their webs inmost part ' 
As bees in storms, back to their hives return ; 





* Promethets. + Phaeton, t Icarne. 
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As blood in danger gathers to the heart; 
As men seek towns when foes the country burn : 


Ifaught can teach us aught, affliction’s looks 
{Making us pry into ourseives so near,) 
Teach us to know ourselves beyond all books, 
Or all the learned schools that ever were. 


She within lists my ranging mind has brought, 
That now beyond myself 1 will not go: 
Myself am centre of my circling thoughts : 
Only myself I study, learn, and know. 


I know my body’s of so frail a kind, 

As force without, fevers within can kill; 
I know the heavenly nature of my mind, 
But ’tis corrupted both in wit and will. 


I know my sou] hath power to know all things, 
Yet is she blind and ignorant in all ; 

I kuow I’m one of nature’s little kings, 

Yet to least and vilest things am thrall. 


I know my life’s a pain, and buta span; 
I know my sense is mocked in every thing : 
And, to conclude, I know myself a man, 
Which is a proud and yeta wretched thing. 


Thus, a hundred years before Pope, 
was “the noblest study of mankind” 
asserted and pursued. 


eutagibiate 
MRS. LAMONT’S POEMS. 
From the Panorama, 1819. 
Poems, and Tulesin Verse, by Mrs. Aineas 
Lamont [ formerly of Baltimore.| London. 
We have so often been compelled to 
read trash in measured lines, by cour- 
tesy yclept Poems, that it is truly grat- 
rfying to meet with a publication which 
has some pretensions to the character of 
poetry. We select the following from 
the smaller pieces, as no unfavourable 
specimen of the grave and sportive.— 


THE BOY AND THE BUTTERFLY. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 


*TWAS ina garden sweet and gay, 

A beauteous boy rov’d with delight ; 
Before him, in a rich display 
Of colours, glittering in the ray, 

A butterfly attracts his sight. 


From flower to flower the fickle thing 
In many a sportive ringlet flies, 

And seems so lovely on the wing, 

No weariness the chace can bring, 
Though vainly the pursuit he tries. 


Now ona pink in balmy rest, 

He strives to make the prize his own; 
Now ona rose’s fragrant breast, 
He thinks its flight he shall arrest, 

But, lo! again the wanton’s flown. 


And still the chace no toil can bring, 
Though vainly the pursuit he tries ; 

So tempting seems the lovely thing, 

‘Thus seen at distance on the wing, 
Stull glittering in his ardent eves. 
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And now his hopes to tantalize, 
Behoid it on a myrtle near ! 

Next on a violet bank it lies— 

He steals, and with his hat he tries 
To cover the gay flutterer here. 


But allin vain each artand wile 

To catch the beauteous playful thing ; 
Yet still he disregards his toil, 
Its beauties stili his pains beguile, 

Thus seen before him on the wing. 


At last the flutterer he espies, 

Half buried in a tulip’s bell, 
He grasps the flower in giad surprize— 
Within his grasp the insect dies ;— 

His vain regrets, his tears now teil. 


Thus Pleasure, that gay butterfly, 
In prospect cheers the mind ; 
But if too eagerly we clasp, 
It perishes within our grasp, 
And leaves a sting behind. 


I 


The foliowing works are in the press. 


A new periodical work is announced, 
written inancient or modern Greek only, and 
by natives of Greece ; the principal object 
of which is to make the friends of the Greek 
nation acquainted with the present state of 
knowledge amongst them, and with their en- 
deavours for their regeneration. 

A Voyage up the Persian Gulph, anda 
journey overland from India to England in 
1817, containing an account of Arabia Felix, 
Arabia Deserta, Persia, Mesopotamia, &c. 
&c. By William Hende, esq. 

A Journey to Persia inthe Suite of the 
Imperial Russian Embassy in the year 1817, 
By M.de Kotzebue. 

Emmeline, an unfinished tale, with some 
other pieces. By the late Mrs, Brunton, Au- 
thor of ** Self Control,” &e. 

Mr. Bucke, author of Amusements in Re- 
tirement, is printing in four octavo volumes, 
Meditations and Reflections on the Beauties, 
Harmonies, and Sublimities of Nature. 

Mr. Dodwell’s long promised Travels will 
certainly appearin May, accompanied with 
the first portion of his views in Greece. 


oe 


Accounts from Italy, later than those 
which we formerly mentioned, state, that 
Jetters have been received from Mr. Belzoni 
by his family, which not only further con- 
tradict the story of his death, but give reason 
to expect that he will visit his native country 
in the course of this summer. The import- 
ance of this gentleman’s discoveries in Egypt, 
especially at Thebes, the Pyramids, Sphynx, 
&c. renders this intelligence deeply interest- 
ing to every lover of science. 


Baron D’Evertxrane, President of the 
Royal College of Commerce at Stockholm, 
and author of many ingenious mechanical 
inventions, has lately invented a machine for 
spinning flax, which has been submitted to 
the inspection of a commission appointed by 
the King of Sweden. By means of this ma- 
ehine, ten persons may, during ten hours. 
spin thirty-six pounds of flax. It is said 
that Buonaparte offered a million to any per- 
son who would produce a machine with 
these properties, and the first attempt of the 
kind was made by @ Belgian. 


w= 
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From the New Monthly Magazine, April 1819, 


EXTRACTS FROM SOME UNPUBLISHED 
SCENES OF ‘“‘ MANUEL,” A TRAGEDY, 
BY THE REV. C. R. MATURIN. 


ACT TIT. 
De Zelosand Mendozabel, 

Mend. How, my lord— 

De Z. Nay, pardon me, I know rot what I utter ; 
But this I know, which much concerns your wisdom: 
Mark me, my worthy lord, this ancient railer 
Not to your courts confines his clamorous outrage ; 
In your wide streets it bruits, raves through your 

walls, 
Teaching the credulous, change-loving multitude, 
The weaith-swo!n burgher and swart artizan, 
With the erowded but hushed streets to throng, 
To nod with ho!low look—gripe with stern clutch— 
Dart dangerous meanings from the speaking eye, 
Then part like men whose parting seems to say, 
We'll mect anon to purpose : look to this— 
Your streets are full of it. 

Mend. Is’t possible? 

De Z. Possible! aye, and to the meanest hamlet 
Th’ jnfection spreads ; th’ untaught and weaponless 

rustic 
Treads with a firmer step, as his stern song 
Dooms to despair that murderer’s soul. 

Men. My lord! 

De Z. Oh, sir! I prize the clamours of the crowd 
Light as the winds that waft them ; but ‘tis horrible 
To feel the curses which the writhen lip 
In stifling gives more vehement utterance ; 
To feel the curse in the averted eye, 
Withdrawn, but not extingnished ; 
Inhale an air, poisoned with execration— 
Tread on an earth, whose echoes to my steps 
Answer in groans ;~-dread at my doubtful meals 
The cup that hate presents, and the piled dainties 
Suspicion plucks back hunger from—'tis horrible— 
But most of all to dread slow-stealing night, 
That like @ murderer in its bosom bears 
Visions that stab me sleeping. 

Toralva. My noble friend, banish such wayward 

fancies ; 

You do with too much sorrow load your spirit, 
If you---thus wrongfully accusededo feel 
Your nice and sensitive frame with anguish thrill, 
What feels Alonzo's murderer ? 

De Z. (much agitated) Ask mé not-~ 
It would too deeply rend the soul to speak it-- 

How should / tell thee what a murderer feels ? 


Men. Nay drop the upgracious theme, thou seest it 
moves him. 
De Z. It doth indeed, 
ACT IV. 
De Zelos and Ximena. 


Xi. Idreamt I stood within a proud alcove, 

Where white-stoled virgins robed me as a bride, 

But told no bridegroom’s name—and when I asked, 

Their smile had a strange kind of ghastly sweetness. 
De. Z. Well, dreame—who was this inmumortal 
: wooer ? 





Xi. List to me yet—I sat, as is the wont 
Of Spanish maids, within the midnight bower, 
To wait the bridal song that calls them thence, 
—It came—the bridal song—on the hushed air 
Rose rich and troubled, like the groans pf melody ; 
Then sunk the strain, and thrice my name was uttered= 
Come my pale bride-—and endless be our union ; 
—It was Alonzo's voice that called on me— 
De Z. Hehath no voice--may th’ unbodied spizit 
Thus haunt and howl around our shaking mansion— 
I will have walls of adamant. 
Xi. Qh hear me yet, for on the waking ear 
Strikes with more certainty no living sound. 
Starting I woke, and sat the live-long night, 
And on my lute traced the remembered chords 
(And bid my weeping maidens learn it too), 
Hark, list to it.— [music within. 
De - fe agitation)—Hush, hush those sounds 


They feed ee madness—they will drive me mad, 
Wouldst with his funeral dirge insult his—kinsman 
(recovering ) 
This must be eraft-damned, damned dissembhing all. 
(approaching her fiercely and seizing her hand) 
Hear me, and tremble--ha !~-unbid thou tremblest. 
This dry and burning touch--this wasted hand, 
Within whose veins health revelled yesterday-- 
(dropping it and gazing on her) 
This is not art 
pk Canst thou place this shrunk hand--- 
Thro’ whose thin membrane thou mayst sce the pulse 
Which soon shall cease to beat---within another's 
(grasping his hand affecttonate‘y). 
Nay keep it in thy grasp--/Vhile yet thou mayst. 
De Z. (affected at first, then flinging her away) 
Wed him and die---Now, girl, thou kuowst my will. 
ACT ¥. 
Victoria surveying her apartment in the Castle of 
Almunecar. 
The carved roof, on which my fretful taper 
Flings streaks of light "mid gulphing cavities, 
Like the ribbed hulk of some gigantic wreck, 
Thro’ which the sullen wave that sunk it darkens ; 
Yon crested arch beneath its sculptured keystone 
Doth darklier frown ;-—its notched and fretted lines 
Seem in the light’s pale gilding like some visage, 
Whose fierce distorted lineaments do glare 
In ghastly mockery at me---(she sees the tapestry) 
—————-0h ye folds 
Of wavering curtained darkness, whose dim range 
Doth heave in ominous swelling, is there yet 
Beyond your shade, some darkly-lurking shape 
---Of giant-form dimensionless,---the eye, 
Dizzy with terror, measures not, but catches 
In fear’s dark mirror multiplied. 
Manuel in the vault. 
The furred and murky lamp 
Fed with foul exhalations and blue damps—- 
Like a clouded star thro’ autump’s nights~- 


. Gleams sadly, as if light were bere a stranger--- 


Shrink not from earthly tread thou land of darkness: 
Let not the worm forsakes his feast, nor th’ owl 
Cease from his dirge for me, nor the gorged reptile 
Couch in corruption’s festering house to shun me + 
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«And ye whose fearful being hath no name, 
Vampire or Goul, or things of fouler nature, 
That with the rotting sleep’s unnatural revels 
Loathed dalliance hold ;---upon the shadowy confines 
Of your dark empiry unscathed I stand-—- 
I am of earth no longer. 
(He addresses the supposed inmates of the place) 

Oh ye with unfleshed arms, and sightless sockets 
Where eyes have been, and bleactied and hairless skulls 
Swathed in the recent shroud, or sternly clattering 
In hollow nakedness of'nerveless bone. 
Crusted with charnel mould of livid green, 
On the black ribs of death horribly verdant-— 
Ye visible watchers round the hopel«ss bed, 
‘Where groans and gnashing and th’ impenitent yell 
Do make the iron music of despair ;--- 
Who ’gainst the doubtful spirit’s shivering flight 
Do centinel the passes of redemption ;--- 
¥e forms of horror wheresoe’er ye be=- 

Victoria. Oh cease this horrid impious adjuration~ 


a 


From the Seets Magazine. 


{The following songs were translated from the 
German by a young officer in the Rocket Brigade, 
attached to the Swedish corps in the campaign of 
2813, He still remembers, with pleasure, hearing 
the former of them ‘sung by Claudina Blumenberg, 
the prettiest girl in Nordheim, to Mozart’s beauti- 
ful air, * Ahi questo luago.”} 


O SWEET fiows the current by town and by tower, 
The room sunny vale, and the dark linden 
er: 


Thy waves, as they dimple, smile back on the plain,, 
And Rhine! dearest river, thou art German again. 


Thy roses smell sweeter, the air is more free, 

More lively the song of the bird on the tree :— 

The yoke of the mighty is broken in twain ; 

And Rhine ! dearest river, thou art German again, 


The land is at peace, and breaks forth into song, 
Thy hills in their bosom the cadence prolong, 
Thy sons in their chaunting re-echo the strain— 
Our Rhine, our own river, is German again ! 


Thy daughters, sweet river, thy daughters so fair, 
With their eyes of soft azure, and bright sunny hair, 
Repeat mid their dances,at eve on the plain— 

Our Rhine, our own river,is German again ! 


—<=_— 


II.—TYROLESE WAR SONG, 


com sons of the Hill! leave the Chamois and 
Be fins R i . 
For the harvest lies thick in the valley below : 
Bavaria and Gaul they have bended their might } 
The slave and the tyrant are harnessed for fight. 


Then, gather ye here, in the mist and the snow, 
On the tower of your strength, o’er the heads of the 


foe— 

Should the flash of your bright arms de seen from | 
your shroud, 

It will seem only lightning that breaks through the 
cloud. 

Should the sound of your watchword be heard in 
the night, . 


They will thimk it the eco of winds from the height: 
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And the clash of your feet as ye rash to the piain, 
Will be heard asa winter brook swelled with the 
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rain. 


And gathér, ye eagles, ye wolves of the hill ; 
The banquet is set, ye shail revel your fill: 
Come down like the whirlwind, come down like the 


For the reapers are gone to the harvest of blood. 


—EE 


From the European Magazine. 


THE LYKEWAKE DIRGE.* 


[By the author of Le-ends of Lampidosa, &c.] 
HOU hast looked on the wimp.ing burn, 
Thou hast gather’d the summer fern ; 
If there never was maiden then 


fi in the trying gien 
a Spirit, pass ! 


If there never was in thy youth 

Thought of joy and speech of truth ; 

If thou hast sate beneath the aik, 
And ne’er py’d branch for trye love’s sake, . 
Nor linger’d at thy dear one’s knee, 

Nor thought her beauty best to see, 

Pass !—but thou hast not in thy heart 

One spark that can from earth depart. 


If thou hast never turn’d away 

From sunny cleft or greenwood brae, 

To look upon the old roof-tree ° 
Where once thy brother dwelt with thee ; 
If that roof-tree is not more dear 

Than marble halls and princely cheer, 

O then in Heaven there will nothing be, 
That can claim brotherhood with thee. 


If thou hast looked on th’ starry skies, 
And wish ‘d te have their thousand eyes, 
To seek and find a‘lady rare 

That with thy fancy might compare ; 
Or if thou hast ever ask’d the sun 

To lend thee of his day-beams one, 
That thou might’s every day be bright, 
And carry. giadness to her sight ; 

Pass to Heaven !—for thy dreams have been 
Of beauty such as there is seen : 
Pass—for on earth thou couldst not find 
One woman’s love to match thy mind. 


If thou hast net thought thy feast was poor 

When thy father’s friend forgot thy door ; 

If the hand of a stranger laid the ciay 

On thy mother’s head of silver grey ; 

Ifthy sister satin her woe alone, 

And thy brother mourn’d thy cold hearth-stone ;_ 

Pass way |---for the chiil of death : 

Has been with thee since thou badst breath ; 

Pass !---thy spirit-alone will’ wait 

Naked and cold at Heaven’s gate ! 

If thou canst tot call an hour to mind 

When thou didst love all human kind, 

Pass !---for thou hast not since thy birth 

Once honour’d Heaven or hallow’d earth : . 

But if thou hast ever hop’d and strove 

To bind this world in one bond of love, 

O keep that hope to eternity ! 

That hope must stay in Heaven with thee ! 
Spirit, pass! re 


“~ 





* Highlanders address such a song to those whose 
remains they watch, The first lines allude tageremoe 
nies well known in the place of tryst, or assignation. 





